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THE SENATE AND THE EMPEROR. 


was the official duty of a chosen body of courtiers be- 
longing to the Emperors of Arracan to bow their heads 
three times after every Imperial remark, and to exclaim in a 
tone of admiration, “The Lord of the White Elephant has 
“spoken. What he says is very true and wonderful.” The 
French Senate are not unlike the select courtiers of Arracan. 
The Address proposed by their Committee for adoption by 
their entire body, could not have been more felicitous if 
it had been drawn up for the possessor of the White Ele- 
phant himself. The Senate take their stand upon the broad, in- 
telligible, and fundamental principle of entire and absolute ap- 
proval of everything that has been done. They are determined, 
come what may, to adhere to accomplished facts. It is im- 
possible for them, they conceive, to go wrong so long as they 
are grateful. So they hail with gratitude the Emperor's foreign 
policy, and they hail with equal gratitude all that he has 
done at home, They are thankful that he has been pleased 
to give his subjects some slight increase of liberty, and they 
are particularly thankful that he has not seen fit to give 
them more. Especially do they turn with satisfaction to 
all that he has done to further the progress of moral 
sentiments among the population of the country. “ The 
“development of moral sentiments is the best help 
“to the people in their laborious tasks.” Morality is 
a high and a noble thing, and must be encouraged. All 
Empires must ultimately fall if they are not moral. 
The French Senate would be sorry if France, which is 
growing in material prosperity, were not also growing 
in those beautiful domestic virtues which constitute the 
real happiness of mankind. Industry may thrive, agri- 
culture and commerce may flourish, capital may circu- 


late ; but without morality all will be of little value. This 
is very beautiful and feeling language. Even M. Mirks will 
be touched when he reads it in his cell. It was very possibly 


composed by the eloquent pen of M. pz Moryy himself. In 
the panic of men’s minds, occasioned by the recent commer- 
cial exposures in the French capital, it will be taken as an addi- 
tional proof of the singlemindedness and virtue of the highest 
functionaries in the State. Having thus despatched the 
past, and provided for the interests of conscience, the Address 
turns to the future. How to deal with coming events—the 
decision of which reposes in higher hands—is a more 
difficult matter than how to deal with the past; but the 
Senators rise to the emergency. It would be indiscreet to 
side exclusively with the Porr or with Victor EMMANUEL, 
when, perhaps, Napotzon IIT. has himself not made up his 
mind as to their conflicting claims. So the Senate do not 

resume to have any opinion but one. They are of opinion 
that, if they may have an opinion, they entirely coincide 
beforehand in the opinion of his Imperial’Masgsty. Their 
“firmest hope is in the tutelary and indefatigable hand of 
“the Emperor.” The Lord of the White Elephant has not 
yet spoken, but his devoted admirers are confident that, 
whatever he is going to say, will be as true and as wonderful 
as usual, 

Such a part as this is a very important and confidential 
part for any one assembly in the State to be entrusted with. 
It is, in reality, the part formerly played in the ancient 
drama by the Chorus. Whenever a transaction of unusual 
solemnity was taking place—when anybody was going to be 
put to death, or a tragic catastrophe was imminent—there 
was generally a little pause. The hero of the piece retired for 
a few minutes from the stage. The faithful Chorus, during 
his absence, came forward, ar assured the 4pectators that 
all would ultimately turn ow Go have beén for the best. 
Their duty was to represent and gifae public opinion among 
the other lay figures, and to be both devout and deferential. 


wisdom of the Gods, to stand by the Kings and Queens of the 
play, and to encourage all about them to chéerful and loyal 
resignation. Otherwise it was of little consequence what 
they said or did, provided they kept in the background 
and interrupted nobody. The French. Senate occupies a 
similar proud position. They are Napoteon III.’s Chorus, 
The ancient tyrants on the stage used frequently to be in the 
habit of addressing their Chorus. It was convenient for 
them to be able to turn towards somebody while speaking, 
But their observations were not meant to be for the Chorus 
in particular, and they did not think it necessary to stay to 
hear its answer. The Chorus answered when they were 
gone. Everybody knew what it was going to say. Every- 
body was aware that its reply would breathe the spirit of a 
high morality, combined with a sense of what was due to its 
superiors. The Address which the leader of the French 
Chorus has drawn up is strictly in conformity with choral 
precedent. The submissive loyalty of the document will 
not take even his Imperial Masestry by surprise. There 
are three things in France which every one can invariably 
predict—the verdict of the law courts on a political trial, 
the issue of a contested political election, and the result of 
the conscientious deliberations of the French Senate. 

Yet on this occasion the ignorance of the French Senate 
as to what Naporeon III. proposes to effect has placed them ~ 
in an awkward predicament. Prudence obliges them to be 
careful as to what they say. The result is that the Address 
of their Committee pleases nobody. The Catholic party, who 
have a lingering hope that the Emperor will not order Pro 
Nono to be thrown to latitudinarian and atheistical lions, 
are indignant with the Senate for not supporting the cause 
of Catholicism. Prince Napoteon and the revolutionary 
section of Parisian society are furious that they do not 
speak more boldly in favour of the emancipation of Rome. 
It is not, however, the fault of the Senate if nobody is 
satisfied. The Senate are only anxious to do their duty. 
But it is bewildering in the extreme not to know what 
their duty is. They are ready to sign anything, if somebody 
would only give the cue. It was an awful position for the 
Arracan courtiers to be placed in not to know what was 
wanted by the Lord of the White Elephant. It must have 
been a sad and unenviable trial if ever he suddenly insisted 
on their conjecturing beforehand what he was going to 
say. The Committee of the French Senate are placed 
in a very similar situation. The only thing they could 
do with safety was to copy us closely as possible the 
tone of the latest Imperial pamphlet. ‘here is but one 
Napoteon, and M. pe Lacuzronniére is his prophet. By 
following strictly in the official wake, they hope to avoid 
both Scylla and Charybdis. But party feeling on the sub- 
ject of the Pope runs too high in France at the present 
moment to permit of such moderation being as popular 
as it is prudent. The strength of the Catholic party is 
unknown, but their zeal and determination are unquestioned. 
Even among the paid lacqueys of the Senate there are 
not a few in whose hearts salary has not extinguished 
religion or superstition. These will be dissatisfied that 
the Address endorses a policy which, in their eyes, is the 
policy of a Pontius Pinate. And though the known worldly 
wisdom of French Senators forbids us to doubt of the 
triumph of the Government Address, a stormy discussion 
will probably have been raised by the episcopal members of 
the body, who hitherto have been content to caress the hand 
that feeds them, and to comfort their consciences with the 
reflection that it is a good thing for the Church that her 
bishops should be in positions of emolument. 

According to the theory of the French Constitution, the 
Senate are supposed to be a link between the Emperor and 
his people. Nominally they are the guardians of those 


They were expected to have the highest opinion of the 


fundamental principles upon which the Revolution and the 
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Empire both were based. In reality they are guardians of | elections at Leicester, in Aberdeenshire, and in Cork, will to 
French liberties just as much as the clague are the guardians | a certain extent countenance his assertion ; but the Minis. 
of the liberties of the rest of the pit. Allarespectators alike, ters may reply that the Opposition of 1852 was not en- 
and take no part in the action of the piece, only that some | cumbered with a leader universally distrusted by his party, 
ure paid to applaud. They are richly rewarded for their and that Lord Patmerston’s Government, with all its de. 
services, Thev hold their lucrative seats upon a certain | fects, and notwithstanding its numerical weakness, is really 
» tenure. Their adulation is not a matter of courtesy, but of | preferred to the only alternative Administration by the 
business, GogrrHe used to say that each of his bon-mots had | country at large, and by two-thirds of Mr. Disrarti’s Par. 
cost him a thousand francs. Every compliment Napo.ron | liamentary supporters. 
receives has cost him ten times as much as that. The ini- | The constitutional and detailed character of the measure 
mitable solemnity with which the flattered and the flatterers | is indicated by the selection of the Minister who proposes 
play their respective parts is striking enough. ‘The venal it. A great project of Reform would have fallen into Lord 
Tropioncs of the Court train themselves to talk to theirem- Jonn RusskE.t’s hands, but a moderate and practical im- 
ployer, without a smile upon their courtier lips, of the moral provement belongs more fitly to Sir CornewaLt Lewis. It 
influences of his Government. He listens in return without | is easy to suggest numerous modes of disposing of the seats, 
moving a single saturnine muscle of his face. The man who | but, on the whole, the House of Commons will probably 
has been told every day for eight long years that he is pious | raise litile objection to three proposals out of the four. The 
cannot be astonished to learn at last that he is moral too. | West Riding is better entitled to three members than Here- 
We may be sure that his philosophic mind enjoys in secret | fordshire or Dorsetshire, and the local feeling would be opposed 
the degradation of his adherents. to a division of the electoral district. It is perhaps desirable 
It can hardly be expected that the Corps Legislatif will | to provide, by the concession of a third representative, for 
be as obsequious or as calm in its discussions as the Senate, | the complications which have lately arisen in Yorkshire from 
There are men in the Legislative Body who are deter- | the rivalry between the manufacturers and the landowners, 
mined and distinguished enemies of the Empire. Within its | Mr. Crossey was returned at the last election, not because 
walls some first faint symptoms of a breath of Liberal opinion | he was a Radical in politics, but because he was an extensive 
appear to be springing up. There isa ripple, a breeze, a | and wealthy mill-owner. Sir. J. Ramspen, on the other hand, 
stir in the long becalmed ropes and rigging, and the indolent | divided the votes of Jandlords and tenants with Mr, 
vessel seems likely at last slowly to begin to move. It is | Worrtey, while he secured his election by a coalition with 
not from the quarter of political partisans, or mere satirists, Mr. Crosstuy. If the Government Bill passes into a law, 
or epigrammatists, that mechanical force will be best brought | each of the great interests will nominate one member, while 
to bear upon the policy of the Government. The hopes of | the third will perhaps represent the party which was defeated 
the friends of French freedom depend upon the growing | in 1859. The circumstances of South Lancashire are pro- 
strength and courage of her commercial classes. The | bably similar, although the election of two supporters of 
Address of the Committee of the French Senate alludes, | Lord Dersy expressed the universal resentment excited in 
perhaps with more significance than its framers were | the neighbourhood of Manchester by the arrogance of the 
conscious of intending, to the effect of the policy of the | political club which has survived from the days of the Corn- 
Emperor upon capital in France, which “abounds” but | law League. ‘T'wo great portions of counties which contain 
- does not “circulate.” There is no concealing the fact | a vast industrial and urban population have claims which 
that hitherto the result of that policy has been directly to | both sides of the House will probably regard with favour, 
shake credit, and to disturb commercial enterprise. Z’/m- |, Mr. Bentinck cannot deny that Yorkshire and Lancashire 
pire, cest la Peur. The effect of any increase of liberty in | are large agricultural districts, and Mr. Bricurt will be con- 
the elections or the discussions of the Corps Legislatif will | tent with an addition to the political power of the Northern 
not ultimately be to throw power into the hands of the | manfacturers. 
partisans of rival dynasties, so much as to augment the | Several rising towns will be inclined to compete for the 
influence of commerce, and to attract the attention of men | third vacancy, but Birkenhead has claims in addition to 
of financial capacity to the management of the finances of | those which are founded on its wealth, its population, and 
the Empire. In effect, the resolutions adopted by the | its past and probable growth. A new constituency ought to 
Legislative Body will not in all probability be very different | be flourishing and important, but it is still more essential 
from the Address which the Senate will vote. But if they , that it should possess a distinctive character. One cotton- 
are wise and politic, the members of the former body, by | spinning town is the duplicate of another, but a seaport hag 
moderation and firmness, may in the coming year materially | almost always interests, prejudices, and peculiarities of its 
affect the destinies of France, and of Europe also, own. Birkenhead has struggled into existence in opposition 
to the natural jealousy of its powerful neighbour ; and its 
local patriots have always sturdily maintained that Liverpool 
THE NEW CONSTITUENCIES. was built on the orien tile of the Mersey. The formation 
tig distribution of the four seats which have long been | of the land, the sets of the currents, and the comparative 
vacant is a judicious and seasonable measure, although | depth of the water on the dock-sills of either shore, were for 
it is not of vital importance. Whatever may be the advan- | years debated far more earnestly than any question of national 
tages of small boroughs, it is essential to the vitality of the | policy. After a long struggle, the rivals have been tempted 
Constitution that communities which successively rise to | or constrained to recondile their disputes ; but the union 
importance should be incorporated into the representative | has left behind it harmless jealousies and honest antipathies 
system. As it is undesirable to increase the numbers of the | which tend to preserve in Birkenhead a municipal sense of 
House of Commons, the judicial disfranchisement of corrupt | individuality. The preparations which have been already 
constituencies furnishes the most unobjectionable opportu- | made in anticipation of the expected enfranchisement show 
nity for the transfers of electoral rights. Sudbury and | that the politics of Birkenhead are closely connected with 
St. Albans were formerly tolerated as accidents, but when | the material interests of the town. A wealthy and intelli- 
they have, by their own fault, ceased to exist, it would be in | gent ship-builder is to be opposed by the son of a great con- 
the highest degree absurd deliberately to revive their pri- | tractor, as if there were a question whether the docks or the 
vileges, Berwick and Wakefield, though equally culpable, | railways are more essential to the prosperity of the place. 
are somewhat less insignificant ; and Gloucester, as the fifth | It is, of course, necessary to take care that the candidates 
or sixth English port, is too considerable to be permanently | are on opposite sides in politics ; but, in either event, industry 
disfranchised. The Government, on the whole, acts wisely | and capital will be represented in Parliameut. There is as 
in confining the list of vacant seats to those which | much consciousness of organic unity in Birkenhead as in 
have been long since condemned by Parliament. When Mr. | Sudbury, and the Man in the Moon will find no demand for 
DisRaELI, nine years ago, attempted to substitute new con- | his services on the banks of the Mersey. 
stituencies, he was met by the objection that Lord Dersy’s The House of Commons received the announcement that 
Ministry was disqualified from organic legislation as it only | Chelsea and Kensington were to be enfranchised with qualified 
existed by the sufferance of a hostile majority. Since that | satisfaction. Lord ENFretp cannot but support the claims 
time, various schemes of general Reform have superseded | of his present constituents, and the metropolitan members 
special proposals, and it is only when the plan of rebuilding | are bouud to recommend an addition to their own number ; 
the Constitution has been abandoned, that it becomes practi- | but, as Mr. Avrron imprudently noticed, the general feeling 
cable to resume the consideration of the necessary repairs, | was opposed to the reinforcement of a zealous and inde- 
If Mr. Disragxt objects, in his turn, that Lord Patmer- | fatigable phalanx. . London is enormously populous, but it 
sTon’s Government barely commands a majority, the recent | is not the practice of the Constitution to adjust representa- 
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tion by numbers without regard to other considerations. 
Chelsea and Kensington, notwithstanding their wealth and 
their 100,000 inhabitants, are merely geographical expres- 
sions. They contain parishes, which probably elect vestries ; 
but instead of being towns, they are only outskirts of a great 
city. They have no staple industry, no common objects of 
interest. The residents are strangers'to one another, who 
happen to live in the south-west of London, while their 
property and interests are in the City, in India, or in all the 
counties of England. The wealth, indeed, of the district 
beyond Hyde Park Corner, though great and visible, has no 
relation to the question of enfranchisement. Marylebone is 
as rich, and it is represented by the nominees of hucksters 
and beer-shop keepers. The educated inhabitants of Ken- 
sington have no influence over the occupants of the bye 
streets and lanes of the suburbs, and their own votes would. 
only constitute an insignificant minority. The merchants of 
Liverpool or of the City: of I.ondon and the warehouse 
keepers of Manchester are allowed, by custom and local in- 
clination, to select the representatives of different political 
parties ; but, although Prince’s Gate and Kensington may be 
aristocratic quarters, there is no municipal or local aristo- 
cracy in Kensington. One more metropolitan member would 
do no definite harm, but he would neither add to the 
efficiency of the House of Commons nor render the system 
of representation more complete. 

Mr. Srrervina’s amendment, while it avoids an invidious 
alternative, involves a sound precedent. It might be difficult 
to say that Staleybridge, with a fifth of the population of 
Chelsea and Kensington, was better entitled to a member, 
but the graduates of the Scotch Universities stand on a 
different footing. They all belong to the portion of the 
middle class which has enjoyed a certain amount of educa- 
tion, and ina few years their number will amount to some 
thousands. The London University might perhaps establish 
an equal claim to the vacant seat, and it would be more 
certainly exempt from sectarian influences; but if Mr. 
SriRLING’s proposal were adopted, the turn of the London 
University would come next, while the example of enfran- 
chising 10/. householders would only tend to the multipli- 
cation of metropolitan boroughs. The Government will pro- 
bably not be inclined to stand or fall by the fate of Chelsea 
and Kensington. 


THE AMERICAN BORDER STATES. 


HE affairs of the North-American States are rather a 

trial to the English journalist. Their overwhelming 
importance renders it impossible to pass them over in 
silence, but it is wearisome to have to chronicle events of 
which the commonest caution teaches us neither to draw the 
moral nor to predict the issue. The absurdity of taking a 
confident view of them is especially great at the present 
moment. In two days after the time at which these lines 
come under the eye of the reader, the most critical passage 
in this revolution will have been reached without its being 
possible for us to know whether it has been fatal to what 
remains of the American Union or whether it has been 
successfully surmounted. Mr. Lincotn ought to assume 
office on March 4th, but the best-informed Americans 
on this side of the Atlantic are still uncertain whether 
he will be allowed to do so in constitutional form. 
The mob of Washington and of the neighbouring 
Slave-country has unquestionably been ‘tampered with 
by conspirators who wish to place the secessionists be- 
yond the reach of interference by disorganizing the heart 
of the Government ; and it is by no means improbable that, 
if Mr. Bucnuanan had retained the Cabinet which sur- 
rounded him at the commencement of these troubles, Mr. 
Lixcotn would have been actually prevented from installing 
himself in the chief magistracy. The now proved treason of 
the person, Mr. Froyp, who was then Secretary at War— 
proved by his own direct avowals that he did his best to 
place the Government of the United States in the worst 
possible position for resisting a disruption—leaves little room 
for doubt that the military forces of the Union would have 
been carefully disposed in such a manner as to give free play 
to the ruffianism of the Washington rioters on the day of 
installation. But Mr. BucHanay is now served by Ministers 
who, while they appear to share his hesitations, are still 
faithful to the trust reposed in them. It is understood that 
the first soldier in the Republic, General Scorr, has been 
directed to make his own arrangements for the prevention 


at his command are reported as far from numerous enough 
to furnish absolute security, the belief, on the whole, seems 
to be, that the change of Government is more likely than not 
to be peaceably effected. 

The only point cleared up by the latest advices is the 
state of opinion in the Southern Border States. Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and even Tennessee, which is further 
off, have pronounced for remaining in the Union. Ken- 
tucky has been safe for some time past, and it seems to 
be taken for granted that the decision of Virginia will be 
the same with that of the States similarly circumstanced. 
This result is not, we think, attributable to any dissatisfaction 
with Slavery in these more northerly Slave States; for though 
we have much evidence that in all of them there is a 
minority, and perhaps an increasing one, which prefers free 
labour to the empty right of purchasing negroes, it is not 
large enough to make itself heard even under more favourable 
circumstances than can be supposed to exist in the present ex- 
citement and confusion. The real truth seems to be, that the 
citizens of these Border Statesare strange to the fanatical hatred, 
suspicion, and terror of the North which possesses the cotton 
planters. Intercourse and commercial interchange have 
produced the effects which they never fail to carry with 
them; and, as the Americans on the two sides of the Border- 
line understand each other better, they hate each other less 
than those residents in the extreme North and in the extreme 
South, who may almost be said to belong to two different 
races. It has often been noticed that the heartiest and most 
enthusiastic of Northern movements could never hurry away 
the dwellers on the Southern boundary. In the struggle of 
1856, everything turned on the vote of Pennsylvania; but 
Pennsylvania was lost to Colonel Fremont because the 
counties immediately adjacent to Slave-soil could not be got 
to sympathize even with the wrongs of Kansas. The present 
is an analogous phenomenon. In spite of the widely-diffused 
conviction that Mr. Lincoty’s Presidency is likely to 
be injurious to Slavery, the Kentuckians, Virginians, Mary- 
landers, and Tennesseans cannot be persuaded that their 
white brethren intend them all the mischief which the 
more distant traffickers in cotton believe to be brooding, and 
show themselves disinclined to throw aside the historical 
grandeur and material greatness of the Federation on the 
score of apprehensions which they instinctively feel to be 
groundless or half-founded. The reluctance to break with 
the North is the more significant, because these States have 
no less important interests staked on Slavery than Louisiana 
or South Carolina. A community which depends to any 
considerable extent on breeding slaves would be more imme- 
diately and seriously affected by the discouragement of Slavery 
than one which employs them in the cultivation of the soil. 
It is, indeed, probably true that all the Border States would 
be better in the long run for abandoning Slavery altogether. 
But it is extremely improbable that such an eventuality 
enters at all into their calculations. Men in large masses 
can rarely be got to welcome changes which will require time — 
to bear fruit, and will probably benefit future generations at 
the expense of the present. 

All that these votes of the Border States prove, is their 
inclination to remain in the Federation. They by no 
means establish the certainty that this wish, though un- 
doubted, will be realized. Unfortunately, the Cotton States 
are able to apply to them at one point the most galling 
pressure; and the newly-formed Southern Confederation 
has plainly declared that it will not spare the means of 
annoyance which it The Constitution of the 
newly Confederate States differs from the old Constitution 
of the United States in two particulars principally. It 
substitutes the plain word “slave” for the gingerly circum- 
locutions of the older instrument, and it prohibits the im- 
portation of slaves from any State not included in the new 
association. The clause last-mentioned may possibly be 
intended to conciliate our own country by an ambiguous 
prohibition of the Slave-trade, but its principal object is, of 
course, to intimidate the Border States. Their prosperity 
is intimately bound up with their artificial relation as 
slave-breeders to the Planting States, and it seems easy to 
bring them to terms by depriving them of a privilege to 
which they can put in no tangible claim. At the same time, 
it must be recollected that the seceders must always have 
been suspected of intending to use this instrument 
against Virginia, Maryland, and Kentucky, and this 
very circumstance invests with still greater importance 
the manifested desire of those States to remain in the Union. 


and repression of violent disturbance. Though the troops 
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vincing themselves that the North will have the best of it 
in the coming struggle. By their own adhesion they still 
further strengthen the hands of the North. If the number 
of secedlers dees not increase, it is scarcely possible for the 
Southern Confederacy to stand. Great as are some of its 
natural advantages, the benefits it may calculate on deriving 
from them are not of such a kind that it can enter immediately 
on their enjoyment. The first drawback in its prospects is 
obviously its lack of money and credit. All the States which 
have joined it are extremely poor in available capital, almost 
all their wealth taking the form of negroes, which, of course, 
diminish in exchangeable value according as public confidence 
is shaken, and according as the area over which they will 
pass as an article of commerce is restricted in extent. It is 
almost needless to add that they have even less credit than 
money. By an odd chance, they include all the Govern- 
ments which have most astonished the world by their shame- 
less dishonesty. The Southern Confederation is, in fact, a 
very Adullam of insolvency, and it will be curious to 
observe the market price of the bonds which it is said to 
have assurance enongh to think of negotiating. This want 
of funds is its real difficulty, and the North is likely to find 
in it an advantage equivalent to that which the seceders are 


making the most of against the Border States. The incoming. 


Presipent has evidently his eye on the weak point. The 
one announcement he has made concerning his policy is that 
he intends to collect the Customs duties as if no secession 
had ocenrred. If he does this, he will dry up the only source 
from which the Southern Confederacy can hope to draw a 
sufficient revenue. The crushing direct taxation which it 
now imposes cannot long be continued. 


FRANCE AND SYRIA. 
ORD JOHN RUSSELL, in one of the earliest debates 


of the present session, answered, by anticipation, Lord 
SrratrorD DE Repciirre’s questions as to Syria; and on 
Thursday last he intimated with sufficient distinctness his 
Opinion on the French occupation. It has since transpired 
that the Paris Conference has acceded to a limited con- 
tinuance of the French oceupation ; and it is also known 
that Russia, as might have been expected, strenuously sup- 
ported the foreign intervention. The wishes of the English 
Government cannot be mistaken ; but without the support 
of the other great Powers it is difficult to resist the concert 
of Russia and France. There is little consolation in Lord 
Joun Russe v's reference to the only Government which is 
disposed to act in concert with England. In former times, 
although Austria was generally timid and wavering, her in- 
terests were steadily opposed to Russian aggrandizement in 
the East ; but the old ally of England is passing through a 
desperate crisis, which may perhaps terminate in a final 
disarrangemeut of the old-fashioned balance of power. It is 
idle to lament a revolution which proceeded from internal 
causes, or to infer, with a few obstinate Tories, that it was a 
mistake to countenance the Italian movement. A Power 
which cannot maintain itself must be left out of the caleu- 
lations of its neighbours ; and hereafter it may perhaps be 
found that Hungary and Italy are more reliable than the 
heterogeneous Empire which they threaten to supplant. For 
‘the present, it must be admitted that England stands alone 
in Eastern questions, until Prussia, as the representative of 
Gern any, discovers the dangers of an aggressive alliance 
between Russia and France. It is evident that Lord 
Patmerston and Lord Jonn Russet have only assented 
to the prolonged occupation of Syria because the question 
was not worth a protest and a determined secession from the 
Conference. 
Irrespectively of all charges of complicity in the crimes of 
the Maron'tes, there is no pretence for asserting that the 
‘presence of the French army is required in the interests 


_of religion and humanity. Permanent military law, exe- 


cuted by an irresistible force, might perhaps maintain peace 
in the Mountain ; but three months more or less of foreign 
interference will not affect the chronic animosities of the con- 
‘tending tribes. It is admitted that Fuap Pasna has vindi- 
cated the authority of the Porte with ample vigour and 
severity, and the French troops have had no opportunity of 
attaining the objects for which they were professedly em- 
ployed. The Druses are for the moment more in need of pro- 
tection than the Maronites, and foreign generals have not yet 
assumed the right of trying Turkish Pashas for neglect 
of duty. The occupation is prolonged for the sake of 


‘an additional display of French power, and also, per- 


haps, with a view to ulterior contingencies. Russian 
diplomacy has of late assumed at Constantinople the same 
menacing language which preceded the war of 1853. Prince 
Gorrscuakorr offers, if it is required, to send a contingent 
into Syria, and the Granp Vizter’s statements as to the con- 
dition of the Nerthern provinces are rudely contradicted on 
the authority of Greek priests and Russian consuls. Under 
these circumstances, the Emperor Napoieon probably thinks 
it advantageous to keep a hold ona Turkish province, with a 
view to negotiation, to intrigue, and, under certain contin- 
gencies, to partition. The former war arose out of a quarrel 
which he had fostered between the Greek and Latin Churches, 
but both Communions might, for a time, act together against 
the Turks. The English Government stands alone in its 
desire to postpone, and if possible to avert, the outbreak of 
un anarchical war in the East. 

The Syrian massacres were sufficiently horrible and repul- 
sive, but statesmen are bound to consider the consequences 
of intervention in the quarrels of barbarous tribes who ac- 
knowledge no lawful superior except the Sutran. The sup- 
port of a great European Power, by giving an irresistible 
preponderance to one of the factions, will only increase its 
bloodthirsty arrogance at the expense of its adversaries ; and 
already, as Lord WopEnovuse stated on Monday night, the 
triumphant Christians of the Lebanon have given terrible 
proof their murderous ferocity. The pions advocates of 


France must be embarrassed by the simple and straight- 
forward language of their spiritual allies. The Syrian 
bishops are theoretically the brethren and equals of Euro. 
pean successors of the Apostles, and probably they perform 
the same ceremonies which are celebrated in Freuch cathe- 
drals, with tolerable facility and decorum ; but episcopal 
consecration will not civilize a savage, and religious 
fanaticism has a strong tendency to aggravate the ferocity of 
hereditary feuds. The prelates who desired the slaughter of 
4000 Druses furnished the best commentary on the appeal 
which their countrymen had made to the Christian sympathies 
of the West. If there had been a powerful and warlike 
Druse kingdom in Europe to support the opposite side, a 
similar demand for Maronite blood might probably have been 
preferred with equal confidence. The French, who have only 
their own influence to promote, are not likely to indulge 
their co-religionaries in the luxury of wholesale judicial 
murder ; but they seem hitherto to have done nothing for 
the ultimate pacification of the Lebanon, and their soldiery 
is not free from the charge of bloodthirsty excesses. 

The Government has probably sufficient reasons for not 
publishing Lord Durrertin’s despatches. The English Com- 
missioner may, on many occasions, have been compelled to 
speak plainly of French proceedings and projects, and it is 
on all accounts convenient to maintain the assumption that 
the occupation is temporary, and that it takes place exclu- 
sively fur the benefit of religion and order. It would be 
useless at present to print remonstrances against the pro- 
longation which has just been conceded at Paris. Hereafter 
it may be desirable to show that the English Government and 
its agents have not betu responsible for the complications 
and dangers which may occur. Whenever the correspon- 
dence is published, it will perhaps be found that the Power 
which was least forward to interfere was most active in its 
efforts to provide against the renewal of the massacres and 
the perpetuation of anarchy. The difficulty of the task may 
be appreciated from Lord Stratrorp’s ambiguous and hesi- 
tating language. It would seem that he inclines to the 
opinion that the Lebanon should, as in former times, be 
independent in its internal administration. The conduct of 
the Turkish officials during the disturbances of last year, 
though it is partially explained by Lord Joun Russet, 
reflects little credit on the Imperial Government, but it 
might be thought that an independent and mediating autho- 
rity was necessary to protect either party against its enemy. 
The difficulty is aggravated by the unfortunate juxtaposition 
and intermixture of the Druse and Maronite population. 
Tn other wild districts, hostile tribes have frontiers to cross 
before they fight, but the rival races of the Lebanon oceupy 
the same valleys, and live side by side in the same villages. 
Lord Srratrorv suggests the extreme remedy of compelling 
a separation by allotting to them districts apart, and if 
the measure were practicable, it would probably be the 
most effectual method of putting an end to the existing 
scandal. It may be doubted, however, whether the French 
Government would co-operate in any measure which tended 


to effectual pacification. The mountaineers lived in com- 


the intervention among the Roman Catholic party in . 
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-parative quiet till French priests and emissaries began to 


excite the fanaticism and ambition of the Maronites. The 
rapid logic of the East, as soon as it appeared that the 
Christians were protected by France, jumped to the hasty 
conclusion that the Druses might rely upon England. 

The condition of the Turkish Empire, both in Europe 
and Asia, is in the highest degree unsatisfactory ; but the 
English and Russian systems of policy form the only con- 
sistent and intelligible alternatives. The sick man may be 
put out of his pain, or he may be left to the course of 
nature. France, in diplomacy and in war, has incessantly 
oscillated between the two courses, and at this moment the 
Emperor Napoueon is probably hesitating which it is best 
to adopt. The conversation in the House of Commons may 
perhaps remind him opportuntly of the English feeling which 
is accurately represented by Sir J. Fercuson and Mr. 
Layarp. The Greeks, with a pertinacious activity which 
speaks well for their political qualities, are incessantly 
urging on all the Great Powers their own claim to recon- 
struct the Byzantine Empire ; but the English Government 
cannot act on theories and ethnological arguments so far as 
to countenance a revolution which would probably end only 
in the aggrandizement of Russia. No statesman would pro- 
pose to bring the Turks to Constantinople ; but there they 
are, and there they will long remain, unless they are expelled 
by a foreign invader. In Asia Minorand Syria the question 
is still more difficult to solve, for in those countries there is 
no preponderating Greek population to take the place of the 
dominant Turks. The Maronites and a large portion of the 
Syrian Christians follow the Latin rite, and consequently 
regard their Greek neighbours with a hatred which almost 
exceeds their animosity to Mahometans and Druses. Their 
leaning is probably rather to France than to Russia, and the 
establishment of either Power in the place of the Sutran 
would be highly dangerous to England. If peace can be 
maintained for a few years longer, the Eastern difficulty 
will perhaps find an outlet for itself. 


THE SLAVE-TRADE DEBATE. 


HE resolutions offered to the House of Commons by 
Mr. Orway Cave on Tuesday evening contained some 

things which were doubtful, and affirmed others which 
needed no affirmation ; but the debate which they provoked 
was exceedingly well-timed. It is strange that, after so 
many years of unrelaxed and ostentatious effort, the sin- 
cerity of English opinion on the subject of slavery should 
still be questioned out of England ; but this is one of many 
evil conseqnences attributable to the fashion which prevails 
among English statesmen of uniformly putting forward 
material interests as the pretext of their diplomatic action 
on points which, as they privately confess, have been entirely 
forced on their attention by the sentiments and sympathies 
of their countrymen. The suppression of the Slave-trade 
has, it is true, been always advocated by English Ministers 
on moral grounds; but English interests have been so 
constantly obtruded on the notice of the world when 
they were most out of place, that the customary 
avowal is only supposed to have dropped out of English 
denunciations of the traffic because it might have been 
injurious to the accomplishment of English designs. It 
is certain, for example, that both sections of the American 
Union have recently paid this country the bad compliment 
of disbelieving, or at least doubting, its professions of anti- 
pathy to Slavery. The seceding States have never for an 
instant abandoned their conviction that English abolitionism 
would strike its colours as soon as cotton was known to be 
in danger. Even the North has been waiting with visible 
uneasiness to see whether English policy during the existing 
crisis would reflect the feeling to which Englishmen have so 
long pretended ; and the clamorous jubilation with which the 
professions of sympathy with the United States, published 
by the English press, have been received—however much it 
be a tribute to the importance of English support—is any- 
thing but flattering in the previous doubt which it implies 
as to English honesty. If it be possible to satisfy the world 
that England means what she savs by her Ministers on the 
subject of the Slave-trade, the deLate of Tuesday must carr 
conviction with it. Never was it more our interest to 5 
tenderly of the traffic and of the system it feeds—never was 
horror of both more unreservedly expressed. 

The value of the discussion consists in its solemn renewal 
of the pledges which have so often been given. It might 
lave been well spared, we think, but for its usefultiess in 


this respect. We do not imagine that Lord Patmexston 
will prove to have done much good by his denunciations of 
Spain and her Government. The animal whose notorious 
peculiarity it is that the more you beat it the more it won't 
go, is said to attain an almost majestic develupment in Spain ; 
aud the human race in that country exemplifies in a high 
degree the qualities to which the climate is favourable. e 
abuse of everything Spanish in which Lord PaLwErston 
has never ceased to indulge ever since that unlucky affair of 
the Royal Marriages, will most assuredly have no effect 
beyond hardening Spanish politicians in their obstinate blind- 
ness to the atrocities committed in Cuba. This sort of 
language has become so habitual to Lord Patwerstoy, 
that it is useless to expect he will ever exchange it fora 
tone better calculated to effect his object ; but when Mr. 
Disraewt takes his turn of office, he will be the very man to 
talk the Spaniards into a sense of decevcy. Let him but 
try the principle of holding the cabbage half a foot 
before their nose. Let him—in his best imitation of stately 
Castilian—and what can he not simulate who described 
politicians whom he never spoke to in Coningsby, and con- 
structed an imaginary Syria in Zancred ?—let him tell 
the Spaniards they are the greatest, noblest, and most 
honourable people in Europe, let him express a gentle surprise 
that a Government so loyal to its faith should have un- 
accountably omitted to remember its engagements as to 
Cuba—and the chances are that in six months the Consul at 
the Havana will announce that the importation of slaves has 
suddenly abated. In fact, Spain no longer needs Cuba as 
urgently as she did for certain purposes of her own. The 
great increase of Spanish prosperity has given the Court and 
Government a sufficient home-revenue, and the greater 
stability of politics renders it less imperative to provide a 
Proconsulship to which the insolvent leader of each succes- 
sive revolution may be sent to collect a fortune. 

A suggestion of apparent practical importance was made by 
Mr. Cartes Buxton, whose bias on the question as a whole 
does not preclude his being an authority on points of detail. 
Mr. Buxton called attention to the interesting fact that the 
African Slave-trade has entirely ceased along the long line 
of coast which is commanded at intervals by English torts. 
The exportation of negroes is confined to the Portuguese 
settlements, and to the territory nominally belonging to 
independent native sovereigns. It seems by no means impos- 
sible, to judge from the language of the Forrign Secretary 
and the Premier, that the Portuguese Government may be 
induced to exert itself more strenuously than it has done 
hitherto to suppress kidnapping and slave-selling ; but 
Mr. Buxton is anxious that the establishment of strongholds 
should be continued along the coast over which the King of 
Danomey and other similarly respectable monarchs are sup- 
posed to exercise authority. It is indeed extremely curious 
to compare the extent of this notorious shore, from which 
the slaver never sallies forth, with the insignificant length of - 
the district which has a man-stealer lurking with his gang 
of chained victims in every single one of its creeks. One is 
startled to hear that the expedient which has banished 
Slavery from the one is never tried in the other, but doubt- 
less the cause has resided in the knowledge of English 
Miuisters that any attempt to saddle the country with fresh 
dependencies would be looked upon with extreme jealousy by 
Parliament and the public. The feeling has somewhat sub- 
sided, from our belief that the Foreign Office has at last been 
frightened into keeping its ambition well under control, and 
there seem very strong reasons for our not allowing what 
was once a justifiable prejudice to prevent our completing 
the great undertaking which we have im on ourselves. 
The cost of such posts as Cape Coast e is curiously 
small. They are uniformly centres of commerce and sources 
of civilization, and they increase in an enormous degree the 
efficiency of the measures taken by our fleets. Active as are 
the English officers, they cannot ry observe a coast 
where they have no points d'apput. fortress not only 
helps the squadron outside by using means of observation 
which a cruiser cannot hope to obtain, but gradually brings 
the whole surrounding country under its sphere of iufluence. 

If Mr. Buxvon be right, the plan of extending our fortified 
posts would save money and spare English lives, while it 
would go far to accomplish the purpose to which both are 
now so freely sacrificed. 

We have read one passage in Lord Joun Russeut’s speech 
with extreme satisfaction. The American Government has 
recently made the most of itq latest dence with 


the English Foreign Office on the subject of the Slave-trade. 
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It ostentatiously announced that Lord Jonn Russet, in 
forwarding some proposals for joint-cruising to the British 
Minister at Washington, had complained of the remissness 
of the United States in fulfilling the pledges they had given 
to discourage the traffic in negroes, General Cass had 
replied by briefly rejecting Lord Joun’s proposition, and by 
desiring that in future the American Government might 
have no more remonstrances of the kind addressed to it by 
the Secrerary. President Bucanay’s Cabinet was 
evidently not a little proud of having snubbed the English 
Government, and intended that the party it supported should 
have whatever advantage accrues in America to the author 
of an insult to the British. Some unfriendly French 
writers have chuckled over the rebuff with no little glee. 
But Lord Joun Russet now tells us that the correspondence 
did not end there. A reply was sent, in which the Forrren 
Secretary informed General Cass that nothing which an 
American Minister might write would prevent his remon- 
strating whenever he pleased, or declaring that its inactivity 
in putting down American slave-trading was a deep stain on 
the character of the American Government. This answer, 
which is just what the ordinary style of Lord Jony’s 
despatches would lead us to expect, will prove to have been 
as useful as it was spirited. It will reassure the Northern 
States, and it will strengthen Lord Jonn Russett’s hands 
in negotiating with the Southern Confederacy, if ever he has 
to discuss the terms on which it is to be recognived. The 
peculiar compromise between the Northern Democratic 
party and the South which disposed American statesmen to 
neutralize English efforts to suppress the trade, is never 
likely to be again troublesome. ¢ 


T is, perhaps, fortunate for Italy that the task of becoming 
a nation continues to require both military and political 
efforts. The South, gs well as the North, is now for the first 
time interested in transactions which will hereafter form the 


materials of a common history. The fall of Gaeta was cele- | 
i sovereignty of the Pore shall be maintained or re-esta- 


brated as a triumph at Naples, though the operations were 
conducted by Piedmontese and Lombard troops; and the 
impending capture of Messina will remind the Sicilians that 
they also need the assistance of their distant countrymen. 
When Ganripacp1 first landed at Marsala, it was foreseen that 
the citadel on the Straits would probably defy the efforts of 
any force but a regular army. He was compelled to leave 
a hostile garrison in the island when he commenced his Con- 
tinental expedition, and circumstances have never since 
allowed of a reduction of the last Bourzon stronghold. In 
1848, the insurgents held every other point on the island ; 
but in the following year the possession of the fortress 
enabled Frerpinanp to reconquer his lost dominion. Even 
within a few weeks, his son has thought it possible to cajole 
the people of Sicily into permitting a restoration, which 
could scarcely have been suggested if he had not retained a 
footing at Messina. It is now absolutely necessary that 
the anomaly of a hostile flag should disappear from 
the soil of the Italian Kingdom. As long as Francis II. 
remained within the limits of his former dominions, 
the struggle might be regarded as a civil war, but since the 
fall of Gaeta and the departure of the ex-Kixe, General 
Feraota has sunk into the position of a rebel engaged in 
maintaining the hopeless cause of a Pretender. No military 
commander has a right to continue resistance on a particular 
spot when the fortune of war has positively declared itself 
against the possibility of his ultimate success. General 
Ferco.a has it in his power to inflict great injury on the 
city of Messina, and for some days or weeks he may perhaps 
be able to hold his own against a besieging force ; but, in 
default of reinforcements, his capitulation is only a question 
of time, and even if he were left unmolested, he would have no 
means of extending his master’s authority in Naples. It 
might perhaps be difficult for those who continue the enter- 
prise of GARIBALDI to insist too strongly on the maxims of 
international law ; but in strictness, a general who is not 
commissioned by a de facto Government must be regarded 
as a private and unauthorized adventurer. It is certain that 
in Sicily there is no chance of a reaction which could plau- 
sibly assume the character of a civil war. 

The annexation of Rome, while it is more doubtful and 
remote, occupies more seriously the thoughts of every true 
Italian. It isa curious fact, that while zealous Ultramon- 
tanists in foreign countries are using their utmost exertions 


to support the temporal dominion of the Holy See, Italy 


itself scarcely contains any Papal party. The peasantry in 
some remote districts may possibly be influenced by re- 
actionary priests, but a large part of the clergy supports the 
national cause, and active politicians are either friendly 
to the Kixc’s Government, or more anxious than Count 
Cavour himself for a total rupture with the Vatican. 
The Opposition in the Parliament leans to GARIBALDI 
or Berrani, and not to AnToneLLI and Merope. If 
the question were to be decided either by popular suf- 
frage or by a vote in the Chambers at Turin, the Porr 
would scarcely be allowed to retain the Palace and the garden 
which are ridiculed as inconsistent with his diguity by French 
journalists and bishops. The project of a Vicariat to be 
administered by Victor EmMANUEL, though it dates only a 
few months back, has already beeome absurdly obsolete. The 
obstinacy of Pius IX. has been one of the most effective in- 
struments of Italian unity, and there seems to be every pro- 
bability that the Reformation of the National Church will 
be practically effected without the inconvenience and danger 
of a schism. The vigorous suppression of monasteries in 
Naples is recommended by precedents in many Roman 
Catholic countries, and if a reasonable proportion of the 
vacant revenues is distributed among the secular clergy, 
the measure will be universally popular. The Pon- 
tifical Court, which avows itself irreconcilably hostile to 
the political improvement of Italy, will perhaps gradually. 
lose even its spiritual supremacy. It may be hoped that the 
process of alienation will not be checked by the ill-timed 
zeal which invites the priesthood and people of Italy to 
adopt the doctrine and discipline of the Anglican Church. 
The introduction of theological quarrels into the national 
movement would probably revive the reactionary spirit 
which seems at present to be extinct. 

The tone in which Italian questions are discussed by dif- 
ferent French parties is not complimentary to an indepen- 
dent nation. It is universally assumed that the permanence 
of the new kingdom, as well as the settlement of the Roman 
question, depends wholly on the will of the Emperor Napro- 
Leon. The Bishops and the Legitimists demand that the 


blished, while more liberal politicians recommend that 
French generosity should conter as a boon the unity and 
independence which are already established in fact and in 
right. The campaign of Solferino was an invaluable service, 
but it constituted no perpetual relation of protection and 
vassalage. Having been relieved from the Austrian yoke 
in the hope that half a dozen petty States would take refuge 
under the patronage of France, Italy has, in defiance of re- 
monstrance and opposition, consolidated herself into a 
kingdom which ranks among the Great Powers in wealth 
and population, The diplomatic recognition of the Kine’s 
newly assumed titles is a matter of secondary importance. 
Victor Emmanvet governs Italy, though half Europe 
may shut its eyes to the fact; and he may be 
well assured that sooner or later the ceremonial 
attributes of his position will attend the substance. The 
United Provinces waited for seventy years before they were 
recognised by Spain ; and the Pope gave the title of King 
of EnGLANp to the last Pretender when he was living on a 
pension allowed him by Grorce III. The King of Ivaty 
and his Minister will not be so unwise as to purchase a 
formal concession at the cost of any promise which may 
impede the completion of their great enterprise. Their 
interest in the designs of France depends on the more 
substantial difficulty of the army which continues to occupy 
Rome. The attempt to expel the foreign garrison would 
be impolitic and hopeless ; and the ulterior purposes of the 
Emperor are utterly obscure, and perhaps they are yet un- 
decided. It is not easy to decipher the meaning either of the 
Imperial Speech at the opening of the session, or of the not 
less official addresses which have been drawn up by the Senate 
and by the Legislative Body. M. Troptone is as faithful an 
adherent of any policy which may be adopted by the 
Government as M. pe Lacurronnizre himself; and his 
composition is even more ambiguous than the language 
of the recent pamphlet. The unctuous phrases which offend 
the less orthodox members of the Senate appear to be 
regarded by the Ultramontanists as hypocritical inconsisten- 
cies ; and it is not unreasonably thought that pious professions 
of attachment to the Holy See imply a disposition to leave 
it to its fate. The address of the Legislative Body goes 
further, in a distinct reference to the unwise resistance offered 
by the Pore to the counsels of France. The withdrawal of 
the garrison from Rome may not be immediately contem~ 
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plated, but the Emperor can scarcely intend to adopt the 
policy of a party which he puts off with elaborate and empty 
apologies. The Papal’ supporters in France by no means 
affect to conceal their utter want of confidence in the 
Government. The Bishop of Orteans attacks the Emperor 
himself, in the person of M. pz Lacuerronnizre, and taunts 
him with his ingratitude for the interested sycophancy of the 
bishops and clergy. It is difficult to ascertain whether the 
priesthood has any considerable influence over political 
opinion in France. The policy of intervention and dictation 
which it at present recommends is always acceptable to 
popular vanity, and a prelate who, in defiance of history, 
represents CHARLEMAGNE as a French King, will be easily 
allowed to draw the inference that the Pope shall not be 
consigned to the protection of an Italian Sovereign. 

In the mean time, the Government of Italy can only wait 
for the progress of events. Whether the French remain for 
one year or for ten, the reversion of Rome is vested in the 
nation and not in the Pope. Every day of foreign occupa- 
tion diminishes his claim to the sympathies and consideration 
of his countrymen, and the excitement of opposition is 
rapidly alienating from his rule even the inhabitants of his 
capital, The Austrians on their side are careful that Venice 
shall not forget the liberty which prevails on the other bank 
of the Mincio. Instead of relying exclusively on community 
of race, the advocates of unity offer good government in the 
place of stupid and meddlesome tyranny. The hardening of 
the hearts, or rather of the brains, of their enemies ought to 
satisfy the wishes of all good Italians, 


several authors disclaim responsibility for each other's 
Essays. That their disclaimer, under the circumstances, is 
a little startling, is true ; but it is nevertheless positive, and is 
entirely to be believed. Consequently, we have to estimate 
the gravity of their manifestoes not collectively but 
severally. This at once cuts off Mr. Parrison, whose Essay 
might have been published without, attracting notice, except 
for its learning and ability, in the Quarterly Review, and Dr. 
Tempe, whose Essay is merely a slight and fanciful sermon, 
which was actually preached, without giving the slightest 
offence, before the University of Oxford. Mr. Goopwix 
is not a clergyman ; on the contrary, having once intended 
to take orders, he abandoned the intention, and honourably 
sacrificed his clerical fellowship on account of the divergence 
of his opinions from those of the Church of England. The 
late Mr. Bapen Powe. was an eminent scientific man ; but, 
like many men who take orders as a matter of course at 
the Universities, he was a clergyman only in name. If his 
clerical character had any effect upon him, it was probably 
rather that of stimulating, than that of restraining, the 
violence of his sceptical expressions. The three remaining 
Essayists, Mr. Witsox, Mr. Jowerr, and Dr. 
have published exactly the same sentiments before ; and, 
therefore, the special significance of this particular volume 
really vanishes into air. 

That it should provoke strong emotions, however, was natu- 
ral ; and strong emotions do not always observe the limits 
of discretion. Hence we have had a number of denunciatory 
notices, the sole effect of which, of course, has been to lend an 
exaggerated importance and give an artificial circulation to 


et eee ook is, on the whole, a not very able and rather unreadable 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


T is with the greatest hesitation and reluctance that we 
approach this subject. No right-minded man can wish 

to see great theological or ecclesiastical questions dealt with 
in fugitive articles among the worldly politics and light 

literature of the day. But a controversy which, however 

unnecessarily, convulses the national Church, must touch the 

general interests of society, and cannot be disregarded by 

those to whose province, as writers, social interests belong. 

Our object, however, is not to discuss the religious issues 
which have been raised, but simply to put rational limits to 

the excessive anxiety and excitement which the appearance 

of Essays and Reviews has produced in the public mind. 

There is no sort of reason why the world should be thrown 

off its balance by this particular volume. Among all the 
objections and difficulties mooted in it, there is not one 
which had not beer already rendered familiar to students of 
theology by German writers. The most material were 
broached by writers of the last century, whose influence and 
circulation was, in their day, at least as great as that of any 
similar writer in the present day, but whose criticisms, notwith- 
standing, Christianity has survived. The gist of the whole, 
indeed, is to be found still further back, in the famous treatise 
of Spinoza. Every deeply-read man who has remained a 
Christian for many years past must have remained one with 
the full knowledge of the things before which, it seems to 
be supposed, the walls of Christianity are now in a moment 
to fall down. To Coxertnce’s “inquiring spirit,” for in- 
stance, all these objections were as familiar as the doctrines 
of religion themselves. He had taken in and weighed them 
with a mind independent to the verge of eccentricity 
and in the full liberty of lay speculation. Yet his tomb 
records with truth that he died a fervent Christian. And 
having mentioned his.name, we cannot help saying that the 
study of such works as his, under the present circumstances, 
has some advantages both over the reading of mere 
polemics on either side, and over the attempt to shut out all 
doubt by an effort of the will, and thus to escape from one 
of the appointed trials of life. His forms of reasoning are 
often obsolete, and his reasoning itself often unsatisfactory ; 
but he at least pursued the task of inquiry as a solemn duty, 
in a serious and devout spirit, and brought to it not mere 
speculative acuteness, but all the tests of spiritual truth 
which a deep and ample spiritual nature could supply. 

It is, in fact, not the matter of Hssays and Reviews that 
has made the stir, but the quarter from which it proceeds 
and the treatment which it has received. It is taken as a 
combined manifesto from a body of learned clergymen, 
uttering, in spite of their professional bias, truths which 
they are no longer able to contain. No doubt if this were 
the case, a grave event would have occurred. But it is the 


ok. Pre-eminent among the mistakes of this kind is that of 
the Bishops, whose condemnatory letter is simply an adver- 
tisement such as Messrs. LoncmaNn would probably have been 
glad to purchase for their publication at a very handsome 
price. It is, indeed, almost inconceivable that so feeble, 
clumsy, and irregular a proceeding should have been, in the 
fullest sense, the act of all the men whose names are involved 
init. It appears on the face of the document that the sig- 
natures were not appended collectively by the Bishops 
sitting in conclave, but procured individually by the Arch- 
bishop, whose work, in the main, we may fairly conclude 
the proceeding to have been. The censure of the Lesays 
by the Lower House of Convocation, qualified as was the 
form it ultimately assumed, isa blunder of a similar kind, 
though slighter in degree. Like the denunciation of the 
book by the Bishops, it will act as a puff—-an objection of 
which the mover was aware, and which he altogether failed 
to meet. Both denunciations are also open to the objection 
of being indiscriminate. The Essayists have repudiated 
mutual responsibility for each other's opinions. Where, then, 
is the use of forcing them all into the same boat? Surely it 
is more politic, as well as more charitable, to let each stand 
on his own footing. There are some of them who, when 
left by themselves, will soon find their level in public 
estimation. 

It is perfectly clear that no denunciation will avail any- 
thing, and that if legal proceedings are out of the question, 
the only right and rational course is to leave the conduct 
and position of these clergymen to be judged by the good 
sense and honest feeling of the English people. At the 
same time, we must put in a caveat against the position which 
appears to be taken up by some of our contemporaries. 
They, in effect, claim for the Essayists unbounded liberty of 
thought and speech. They are perfectly justified in so doing. 
Such liberty is the birthright of every Englishman. My. 
Goopwin has never relinquished it, and his fellow Essayists 
may resume it at a moment’s notice. But the law secures 
the property of each religious community to those who hold 
its opinions ; nor will honesty permit men to play fast and 
loose with their engagements merely because the engage- 
ments happen to be of a religious kind. ‘There is no ques- 
tion of toleration, Nobody supposes that dissenting eom- 
munities are bound to admit the members of other dissenting 
communities to their ministry, or that they are persecutors 
for declining to do so. Nobody imagined, when a legal 
question was raised as to the opinions which were and those 
which were not comprehended in the trusts of Lady Hrw- 
LeY’s charity, that an attempt was being made to abridge 
liberty of opinion. On the other hand, liberty of ‘opinion 
and the rights of conscience would be considerably impugued 
if members of the Church of England were compelled to 
have their worship conducted, their sacraments administered, 


case only in a very qualified sense. In the first place, 
the combined character of the work is denied. The 


and their death-beds attended by a parish clergyman who 
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did not sincerely hold their creed. We are speaking merely 
of the general principle. We by no means wish to prejudge the 
rticular case; nor is it any part of our business to drive the 
yists into those violent conclusions which their opponents 
on the sceptical side have exultingly drawn from their loose and 
obscure expressions,and which theiropponentson the orthodox 
side have, it seems to us, too eagerly adopted. The book has 
a conservative, as well as a destructive side, which it is not 
fair or wise to overlook, The Church of England recognises 
a certain latitude of opinion within her pale ; and it will 
always be a fair question whether that latitude ought to 
be enlarged on any given point. But it ought to be en- 
larged for all, not only for the unscrupulous. There is a 
right way and a wrong way, too, of pleading for a further 
enlargement. To violate the spirit of the law wherever you 
can do so with technical safety, and defy authority to restrain 
our violations, is an awkward way of intimating that the 
a requires relaxation. It is apt to provoke opposition, 
not only from the instincts which resist all change, but from 
those which resist violence and fraud; and thus to postpone 
the emancipation which it is the desire of the Reformer to 
effect. Besides, fair dealing, after all, is an essential part of 
ractical religion ; and liberty of conduct may do as much 
me to morality as liberty of speculation can do good to 
truth. That there has been, and will be, abundance of 
applause, as well as of indignation, is true; but it does not 
follow that those who think it politic to drive in the wedge, 
in their hearts respect the wedge which they drive in. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN AUSTRIA. ° 


USTRIA and Hungary have now reached that stage 
of a quarrel when one disputant delivers his ulti- 
matum, and asks whether it is to be peace or war. Austria 
has taken abundant time to consider what her ultimatum 
shall be. After endless shiftings, and concessions, and re- 
tractions of concessions, she has at last offered something 
definite, and it is something which even three months ago she 
would never have thought of proposing. It is impossible to 
deny that it isa very liberal offer, though whether it will be 
acceptable is a diffenent matter. A Representative Govern- 
ment is to be established for the whole Empire ut Vienna. 
That this would be the issue of the Convention of last sum- 
mer has long been certain; but no one knew how fur the 
Emperor would be driven into the dreaded region of Con- 
stitutionalism. Now we have a Constitution of the most 
approved regulation shape. There are to be King, Lords, and 
Commons in Vienna exactly as there are at Westminster, 
and the faithful Commons are to have the power of the 
purse, and to coerce Majesty by withholding or granting 
supplies. The Upper House is to be composed of members 
partly hereditary and partly elected for life; and it is 
only when a Bill has got through both Chambers, and been 
sanctioned by the Emperor, that it is to be law. The legis- 
lative body is to hold its sittings in public, and will 
enjoy the privilege of taking up any subject of discussion 
that it pleases. Especially it will be called upon to manage 
the National Debt, and there is thus a most ample field pro- 
vided for its energies. So far as paper goes, this is Consti- 
tutionalism in full flower. Nor, if Hungary were but 
reconciled to Austria, is Constitutionalism less likely to 
succeed in Austria than in any other Continental country. 
The number of Depnties has been fixed at a figure that 
seems low in proportion to the population. But men 
fit to sit in a representative assembly are not very 
plentiful in the Austrian dominions ; and if a working 
assembly of three hundred and odd members could be got 
together, the friends of Austria might reasonably think it 
a great success. Perhaps it might be possible to find this 
number ; and if the difficulty of collecting a decent Lower 
House were surmounted, Austria has materials for an Upper 
House which hardly any Continental country can rival. 
She has a real aristocracy, with immense landed possessions, 
and yet with interests not too remote from those of the 
people. If the Constitution could but once be set going, it 
might very possibly work tolerably well. 

The greatest efforts are being made to set it going, and to 
coax Hungary into giving it a chance. At the same time 
that it was promulgated, an address to the Hungarians was 
issued by the Emperor, in which he certainly does his best 
to make things pleasant. That the taxation of the Empire, 
and therefore of Hungary, should be fixed, not by the Hun- 


which it is impossible to abandon without abandoning the Em- 
pire itself. But the Emperor wishes to induce the Diet to 
resign its rights of taxation into the bands of the Central 
Assembly, and so to keep within the limits of constitutional 
law. He hopes that, if the Diet can but be brought together in 
good humour and a friendly spirit, and if it can be persuaded 
to consider dispassionately the compromise which the preser- 
vation of the Empire demands, it may agree to make taxes 
levied by the Central Assembly legally binding on Hungary. 
In order to bring this about, the Emperor tries hard to 
make himself agreeable. He refers with respect to the 
laws of 1848. He tells his Hungarian subjects that he is 
coming among them to be crowned as their King, and that 
then he will take the coronation oath which protects 
their liberties. He will himself preside at the Diet, 
and guide its deliberations. He will show that he 
remembers that he is King of Huncary as well as Emperor 
of Austria. Even the date of his address contains a com- 
pliment, and local critics seem to think that in a court of 
etiquette, ceremony, and traditional arrogance, hardly any 
concession is more noticeable than an announcement that the 
Emperor is writing at “ Vieuna, in Austria "—at a town in 
his dominions which is not to be supposed superior to Hun- 
garian towns, or in any way their capital. He has also 
given it to be understood that he will reside a part of 
each year in Hungary, and, if the Hungarians wish for 
their Kine, nothing ought to be more gratifying to them.< 
Even persuasive Emperors, however, on their best behaviour, 
must draw the line somewhere, and there is one request of his 
Hungarian lieges he is obliged to deny. He cannot consent 
to meet his Diet, except in the fortress of Buda. The 
Coronation and the Oath and the Diet may all turn out a 
failure, and a revolution may at any moment interrupt the 
harmony of the meeting. The Emperor cannot be expected 
to run his head into a trap; and, in case of the worst, he 
must be able to shelter himself under the cannon of Buda. 
With this exception, there is nothing he will not agree to, 
if only Hungary will be a little friendly. 

It is his last chance, and the last chance of his Empire 
and his dynasty. He is walking on a bridge made of a single 
hair, like that which the Mahometan expects to traverse on 
his way to Paradise; and whether he will get over and 
escape the gulf that yawns beneath him he knows as little 
as any one else, Evidently the revolutionary party think 
that their hour is at hand, and that no arts can now save’ 
the detested Hapspurc. An English court of justice has 
been applied to for an injunction prohibiting the printing of 
a new batch of the notes by which Louis Kossutu promises 
to pay millions of florins when he, and not Francis Josep, 
is supreme at Pesth. Arms are said to be introduced daily 
into Hungary from the Turkish frontier, with the complicity 
of Austrian officials. Hungarian electors, too, take care 
that the world shall know how they long for their exiled 
heroes, and seem never to weary of the satisfaction derived 
from informing the Imperial Government that their choice 
has fallen on KossutH, Kuapka, and Tiirr. On the other 
hand, the Government is collecting its forces for the struggle. 
Troops are stationed at the strongest points, and no man is 
permitted to be absent from his regiment. Blood, therefore, 
may flow, and the waters of the great strife be loosened, 
even before the day appointed for the assembling of the 
Diet. It ought, however, to be said that the language of 
the Government seems pervaded with a hope that things 
may even yet turn out well; aud although desperate men 
often assume hope as a disguise of fear, the Government 
may be as sincere in its hopes as it seems, and is as likely 
to be right as any one. We should be delighted if the 
event proved these hopes to be well-founded. Not only 
Austria, but Europe, would benefit greatly by a real repre- 
sentative Government being established at Vienna. By far 
the simplest method of completing the unity of Italy would 
be a vote of an Austrian Assembly charged with the task 
of regulating the National Debt, and anxious to secure 
the only means of regulating it effectaully by using the 
purchase-money of Venetia to diminish it. It would also 
be pleasant to see Austria giving a new impulse to France. 
That Paris, which fancies itself the leader of European 
thought, and has a special contempt for everything 
German, should be gradually washed on to the dreaded 
shore of political liberty by the advancing tide of progress 
at Vienna, is a phase of European history as amusing 
and strange as it is instructive, 


garian Diet, but by the Central Assembly, is a cardinal point 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE FATE OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


HE naval campaign of the session has been inaugurated 
with a smart engagement which promises to lead to 
more decisive results than have followed from the incessant 
but desultory skirmishing which bas prevailed since Lord 
CLARENCE PaGet took the helm of the crazy old Admiralty 
ship. It is now sufficiently plain that the hour of the Board of 
Admiralty has come. In fact, it was due years ago. The 
knell was sounded by Lord Ciarence himself, and the 
reprieve which has since been gained is entirely owing to 


the clever device of shipping the most formidable assailant | 


as one of the crew, and to the masterly tactics by which he 
has constantly evaded a decisive action. In his navigation 
of the troubled waters of Parliament, the new pilot has 
shown all the fertility of resource which, in another element, 
has enabled seamen like the late Lord DuNDoNALD to escape 
destruction in the face of the most overwhelming force. 
From all quarters, and in every form, the poor old Admiralty 
has been the object of never-ceasing attacks, but Lord 
CLARENCE has always managed to keep the weather-gage by 
his adroitness, to delude his opponents by hoisting their own 
colours, to postpone an encounter by some well-timed conces- 

. sions that amounted to nothing, or to patch up a peace by pro- 
mises which he may have desired, but could scarcely hope to 
keep. If the indications of the political barometer are to be 
trusted, the time is passed for these shifty tactics, and the 
Admiralty will be fairly bronght to close quarters, and forced 
either to prove the stuff of which it is made by beating off 
its united enemies, or quietly go to the bottom, and leave 
the sea clear for a better constructed craft. 

Sir J. ELpninstone was no doubt wise in not pressing his 
resolutions to a division, for they must have been set aside 
on the plea of the inquiry threatened by Admiral Duncompe. 
A respite on this ground was quite of course; but it 
will avail very little, with an Admiral in reserve, aud an 
ex-First Lord louking on with the utmost reliance on the 
gallant Admiral, and the most suspicious watchfulness as to 
the bond fide ch wracter of his attack. If Admiral DuNcomBe’s 
broadside should be nothing but smoke, Sir J. Pakixeron 
has his guns double shotted, and between them it seems 

‘scarcely possible for the Admiralty to prolong the charmed 
lite which it has hitherto led. 

A doubt may suggest itself to suspicious minds whether 
the Board should have been allowed to choose the particular 
opponent to whom it would strike its colours, and whether 
there may not yet be some room for tactics in the nomina- 
tion of the Committee which has been conceded. Sir J. 
PakincTos would have been perhaps a sturdier adversary, 
and the confession that the choice between him and his rival 
was actually left to the incriminated department itself, rather 
suggests the parallel of the friendly suit by which ingenious 
lawyers sometimes stave off hostile litigation. It is not 
unreasonable that some doubt should be entertained of 
the sincerity of Admiral DuncomBe’s avowed hostility to the 
existing system of naval administration, when it appears that 
he had actually consented to dispense with the attendance 
of his most important witness. After what has now 
passed, we presume that Sir Batpwin WALgeEr will not sail 
until he has been examined by the Committee. He would 
not run away from a French fleet, and it will not do 
for him to run away from a Parliamentary Committee. 
The exeuse set up of his having already given all the evi- 
dence in his power, is as flimsy a pretext ay could well have 
been hit upon. He has not given evidence personally at 
all, though he has put in a paper in which he comments on 
the report of a former Committee, without giving any satis- 
factory acccunt of the conduct of dockyard business. It is 
essential for his own reputation and the good of the service 
that he should have an opportunity of answering the ques- 
tion how it came about that he has been utterly ignorant of 
the cost of ships built under his direction, and not even 
aware of the fact (until disclosed by the investigation of 
others) that precisely similar vessels were costing nearly 
twice as much in one yard as in another. The new inquiry 
must not be a sham; and in spite of all omens, it is probable 
that the investigations of the Committee will be thorough, 
and, as a necessary consequence, that the Board of Admiralty 
will before very long be superseded by a less clumsy piece 
of machinery. 

It was an adroit thing, no doubt, and perfectly fair at the 
same time, to publish, in anticipation of the debate, the telling 
census of the navy, which shows how large an advance has 


been made in the last few years. But it will not be forgot- 


ten that the initiative is due, not to the Board, but to pres- 
sure from without, and that what has been done has pro- 
bally cost double as much as need have been spent. Even 
the Admiralty itself cannot make much capital ont of the 
ship-building department, when it has just severed its con- 
nexion with the officer to whom all the credit of its achieve- 
ments, and most of the responsibility for its waste, are 
properly due. The desire of Sir Batpwry Watker to 
resume a sea-faring life is scarcely consistent with the sup- 
position that the ship-building department of the navy has 
been working as satisfactorily as might have been wished ; 
and whether the fault lies with the Board or its late officer, 
it is out of the question to appeal to the rapid increase of 
the navy as a proof of the efficient working of Admiralty 
administration. 

The history and the theory of the Board are equally con- 
clusive against it. The old office of Lord High Admiral was 
invariably jobbed, to the discredit, and sometimes to the 
serious disgrace, of the country. When a Board tok the 
place of a single chief, the only difference was, that one large 
job was superseded by half a dozer of less cons) ieuous 
dimensions. At the same time, the chance of getting a good 
Admiral, which was always a possibility in spite of the 
motives which presided over his appointment, was followed 
by the practical impossibility of getting a Board which 
should be good throughout. When the First Lord gradually 
absorbed all the patronage and control into himself, matters 
only became worse, fur the remaining Lords, instead of being 
colleagues in any proper sense, became simply heads of de- 
partments, with a diluted responsibility to themselves in 
their aggregate capacity. The thing is too absurd 
to have been invented, It has grown into its present 
deformity ; aud no one is much to blame for that, 
provided that on discovering its real character the 
abnormal growth be cut away at once to make room for a 
healthier development. Whatever machinery may be selected 
to replace the present Board cannot but be an improves ent, 
for nothing more unsound, according to all theories of ad- 
ministrative responsibility, can well be conceived thau a 
Board responsible only to itself, and free from that obligation 
of rendering detailed accounts which is rigorously imposed 
in every other department of State. 

Whether the plan proposed by Sir J. E:ratnstone would 
be the best that could be adopted is more than doubtful, but 
it is conceived in the right spirit. The weak point about 
it is the suggested Naval Council. One would have thought 
that Sir Cuartes Woop had by his practice sufficiently 
demonstrated the inutility of a Council (however able its 
members), whose opinion a Minister may take with- 
out being bound to defer to it. But if the scheme 
has come to very little in the case of India, where 
there were very grave reasons for preserving the old tradi- 
tions by some such anomalous device, it would be doubly 
futile in the administration of the navy. The proper con- 
sulting council of a Minister is found in the heads ot depart-_ 
ments under his control and supervision ; and if these offices 
are made permanent instead of political appointments, the 
great evils which have flowed from the constant changes in 
the Board of Admiralty will be at once remedied. 

If the Council were expunged from Sir J. ELpaixstoye’s 
organism, his proposal would be entirely consistent with the 
principle on which the most succesful branches of the 
Administration are worked, though it is not unlikely that 
the detailed division of duties which he advocated by his 
last resolution would undergo considerable change at the 
hands of any committee which sified the practice to the 
bottom. The one point which may be considered as 
settled, both by & priori reasoning and by experience in ana- 
logous cases, is, that the navy, like every other depart- 
ment, will be best managed by a single responsible 
Minister, having under him a graduated hierarchy of per- 
manent officials. Whether a permanent Under-Secretary, 
with a general supervision over the separate departments, 
would be a better working arrangement than a body of in- 
dependent departmental officers responsible directly to the 
political chief, is just one of those questions on which it is 
rash to dogmatize, without much fuller information as to the 
working of the Admiralty than is to be gathered from the 
mysterious revelations of successive Boards, or than has been 
enjoyed perhaps by any of their members. It is not: at all 
necessary to determine such details by anticipation, but it is 


to be hoped that the coming Committee will not waste its 


time in a re-discovery of elementary truths, and will start 


by assuming some of the admitted axioms of responsible ad- 
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ministration, It will have abundant work to do in framing 
all the details of a new scheme for the management of the 
navy, and will not need any very elaborate evidence to justify 
it in putting the Board, at once and for ever, out of the way. 


PROPRIETY. 


dig lady who is suing Major Yelverton at Dublin, in order 
to show that she is married to him, has been the means of 
making the public acquainted with the early history of a singular 
courtship, and with the contents of some remarkable letters. We 
do not wish to comment on her case; but even she, when 
she looks back, must own that she was unguarded, and that a 
little more rigid attention to propriety would have kept her out 
of a very disagreeable scrape. oung woman who is ready to 
write to “ Dearest Charles” on the very slightest provocation, 
and who spent the first night of her acquaintance with a fasci- 
nating captain seated on the deck of a steamer by his side, and 
sheltered by the same friendly plaid, may not mean the slightest 
harm in the world, but she affronts propriety, and may very 
likely have to pay the penalty. It would be absurd to say that 
a p> Someta 4. on these familiarities is in danger of being in- 
duced to contract a secret marriage before an Irish priest. But, 
nevertheless, she is in some danger. The gallant captain, at a 
moment when his military duties prevented him from flying to 
her feet, appears to have good-humouredly sent a yachting friend 
to flirt with her, and this is the sort of tribute to their character 
and charms which young ladies who forget propriety are apt to 
receive. But it ought to be candidly said that in her unmarried 
days Miss Longworth was only doing as a great part of the 
world did too. The fact is, that there is an amazing deal of 
impropriety in every society, and in English society as well as 
in every other. That generally nothing bad comes of it is due 
to the good principles which English girls are taught, and 
to the protection which society throws over young women of the 
upper classes by the mere fact that they are reckoned as ladies. 
ut until a varied experience reveals to us what is going on, we 
can hardly form a notion of the numerous instances in which the 
limits of strict propriety are, however innocently, transgressed. 
Hundreds of girls have done queer things in their time. The 
most demure creatures in appearance are sometimes the most 
audacious, and a quiet, meek maiden is secretly wooing a reluc- 
tant Corydon or corresponding with a military idol. We need 
not blame them very much; but when we see how strong a 
tendency there is in the female breast to escape from the tram- 
mels of propriety, and also observe how great a gain the obser- 
vance of propriety is both to the individuals and society, we get 
a new view of the reasons why propriety should be rigidly 
insisted on. 
There are few sayings truer than that the virtue of woman is 
the noblest invention of man. It is not entirely true, but then 
no sayings are, and it expresses a great deal. After all allowance 
is made for the natural delicacy and modesty of women, it must 
be owned that their good conduct is, like atl good conduct, in a 
large degree the result of the circumstances in which they are 
placed. Society, with infinite trouble, has built up a system by 
which the delicacy of women is preserved or created, and men 
are taught to respect those in whom this delicacy shows itself. 
Apart from the rules instituted in behalf of modesty, it is hard to 
believe that modesty can exist. It is all very well in a novelist 
to draw a lovely being of the woods, all nobleness, pootry, and 
purity, as decorous as she is frank, and proper in her wildest 
moods. But heroines are exceptional, and ordinary beings, if they 
were to behave as if they were mee spirits of the forest, and 
thought they might do anything they liked with impunity, would 
soon find they were mistaken, or would only fail to do so because 
they had lost the power of detecting their own deflections from 
the true path. Propriety is thought too little of because every- 
thing is reduced to so coarse atest. If the issue is whether 
violations of propriety will bring a woman to disgrace, it is quite 
inconsistent vith factg to pretend this is the case. A young 
lady may write to half a dozen Dearest Charleses in succession, 
po | yet be an excellent creature in her way. But the virtue of 
women means something more than this ; and if it is asked whe- 
ther lapses from propriety destroy nicety of feeling, sweetness of 
mind, and self-respect, there can only be one answer. They 
must doso. They are, in the first place, departures from a known 
rule, and the mere violation of conventional right does harm to 
any one who has not a distinct reason for the infraction. And 
then the rules are founded, for the most part, on such obvious 
rinciples of good sense, that any one who breaks them must 
ave a secret suspicion that reason is not being much attended 
to. There are, of course, many plausible arguments that occur 
to the mind of any one who is determined to take a hazardous 
step, but the delinquent sees they are only plausible. ‘That pro- 
priety is only fit for old maids, that-men like smartish girls, that 
there is no use in crying out before you are hurt, that flirtation 
is a necessary, not a luxury, and must be had at all cost, may be 
propositions that commend themselves to the female mind, but 
no woman will say that to accept them is the best way to gain 
new delicacy of thought, new reserve and nobleness of manner, 
and new appreciation of the purity of others. 
Men have not, however, worked out this great invention merely 
for the sake of their female friends, but have been influenced by 
a perception of the benefits which they themselves derive from 


it. That the respect men pay to good, well-behaved women is a 
source of elevation and purity to those who pay it, may now be 
reckoned among truths received as axiomatic. Therefore, even if a 
woman who went a little further than is wise got no precise harm, 
she still might do harm. Fast girls are a nuisance in many ways, 
and, even when they are petted and admired, are not thought 
much of. It is astonishing how very soon the limits are reached 
which a fast girl may wish, but wishes in vain, would bound the 
license she has herself originated. The reserve which precludes 
women of doubtful character being made the subject of con. 
versation in the society of ladies may furnish an example of a 
good thing which, when once gone, it is hard to recover. A woman 
who thinks propriety nonsense may be inclined to reconsider her 
opinion when she finds her male companions alluding freely to 
women who are notorious. If she does not mind it, so much the 
worse—things must be confounded in her mind which ought to 
be kept distinct, and she must be inclined to take right and 
wrong with a fatal indifference. Men, too, are driven into 
cynicism and a contempt for their species much more readily by 
finding women lax in the code of decorum which they ordinarily 
exact than by finding them false, fickle, or corruptible. That 
every woman is at heart a rake is treated as a piece of poetical 
exaggeration, in spite of all the folly into which women are often 
betrayed ; but it comes home almost as a first principle when 
women show themselves indifferent to the decency they affect. 
Englishwomen are often pronounced cold and stupid by Conti- 
nental critics, and although they may, in many cases, provoke 
the remark, yet what is called coldness is too frequently the 
mere result of observing our insular notions of propriety to 

ermit us to agree in what is intended to be a condemnation. 

Zven in the best-conducted families, unmarried women have a 
degree of liberty unknown abroad, and therefore this liberty 
must be guarded, as a matter of fact it is guarded, by adherence 
to an infinity of little rules which we have gradually invented. 
It is possible that these rules may be insisted on blindly and 
narrowly, and that modesty may degenerate into prudery. Of 
course there is, and always will be, a natural tendency on the 
part of those who are no longer tempted to transgress these rules 
to occupy their minds with watching and hoping that those who 
retain the envied privilege of youth may lay themselves oper to 
censure. Old maids, in short, delight in scandal, and see the 
worst of all possible motives and consequences in permissible and 
innocent gaieties. But old maids should be left to talk scandal 
to each other, and no sensible girl need mind their criticism, and 
still less ought to form her pet on the advantages of pro- 
priety merely by going contrary to the opinions of those whom, 
she finds harsh and unjust to herself. 

English propriety is nowhere more valuable to Englishwomen 
than on the Continent. It sometimes happens that Continental 
travelling does them serious mischief ; and this always, or almost 
always, arises from their having been persuaded that the stiff- 
ness and prudery, as they learn to say, of English propriet 
may be advantageously replaced by a manner of behaving whic 
shows that the enlightened female is both willing and able to 
walk on the edge of a precipice without falling over. Things 
are shown to be understood, and allusions are permitted to be 
made, which English modesty does not tolerate. And this spirit 
is greatly encouraged by the tone of a large portion of modern 
Continental literature. It has been the aim of very considerable 
and pepular writers abroad to exhibit the model woman as one 
who knows how to release herself from the bonds of conven- 
tionalism, who loves ardently and with unreflecting passion, and 
is only prevented from exhibiting the most glorious self-sacrifice 
by her not comprehending that a thing can be said to be sacrificed 
on which she does not pause to set a value. The heroine of the 
English novel and poem is ¢ssentially different. She is, when at her 
best, the type of feserved decorum and modest self-respect. It must 
be acknowledged that she is often rather tame; but tameness is 
by no means a fault, except so far as the amusement of the reader 
goes. Great writers have often acquiesced patiently in the flat- 
ness of their heroines, and have felt that great emotions and 

assions, odd proceedings and strange language, are not what 
English readers either wish, or ought to wish, to find in the 
woman whom they are vicariously to admire through the love- 
making of the hero. Perhaps Continental novelists may be 
justified in describing a very different sort of woman, or rather 
a woman who permits herself to behave in a very different way. 
They may say that such women exist, and are the women who 
really awaken great feelings and absorbing love, that the feminine 
heart only shows its capabilities in them, and that to paint poorer 
creatures is voluntarily to choose small things instead of great. 
Unless we come to particular instances, it is hard to lay down 
any general rule as to what realities may properly be de- 
scribed in fiction; and that there are women who are 
very interesting, and yet by no means proper, is a great deal too 
true to be denied even by those who wish facts were otherwise. 
But even if we admit the type into the region of fiction, all that 
we can do is to institute a comparison between the one type and 
the other. The attraction of the Continental heroine is that she 
seems more interesting ; and it is this that makes English readers of 
Continental fiction sometimes think that propriety is a mistake 
after all. The only answer is, that to be interesting is by no means 
the aim of life, and that, as a matter of fact, these interesting 
women are only interesting at exceptional moments of their 
career. Ordinarily, a reserved and decorous woman excites much 
more interest, Women who have ceased to feel or exact respect 
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for themselves are apt to be great bores; and when once they 
are felt to be so, the truth is communicated to them with the 
most unsparing frankness. . 

While, however, many of the rules of propriety have been 
invented to protect women from their own folly and weakness, 
and are just as valuable now as when they were first observed, 
there are others which are primarily meant to protect women 
from insult ; and if insult is not to be apprehended, there may be 

dod reason why these old rules, having grown obsolete, should be 
hid aside. Miss Martineau has remarked on the great gain it is 
now to women of respectability who are com fied to earn a 
living, that they can walk through the streets of London without 
annoyance and without any one accusing them of impropriety. 
This is quite true. The same change in society, the same increase 
of order, wealth, and education which has called women out of 
their homes to earn their bread by teaching, or painting, or any 
other similar pursuit, has also made it possible for them to do so 
without undergoing anything that they or their friends could 
dislike. It is also possible now for women who are not profes- 
sionally occupied te enjoy many of the advantages of this general 
security. They can travel by themselves, for example, in a way that 
wasimpossibleafew years ago; andifeverwe getsufliciently sensible 
to shake off more of the load of conventionalism imposed on the 
shoulders of all classes by their affected imitation of the highest, 
women may come to do, with decency and impunity, many 
things that they cannot do now. This process, however, of the 
extending freedom of women in public had much better go on 
very slowly. We feel anything but admiration for young 
women who set off on tours in Norway, or India, or Sicily, by 
themselves. Governesses, when they go alone, have a distinct 
business to go through, and it is wonderful how the conscious- 
ness of business protects the person who feels it, and how the 
air of occupation and determination it imparts shields her 
from the sort of attention she has to fear. e hope that it will 
be a long time before young ladies who have no call on their 
time or thoughts will ride about the country without a servant, 
or set off tramping on foreign excursions. A day of Arcadian 
simplicity may come when these things will be harmless and 
possible, but at present they ought to be discouraged. Until the 
separation has been made much more clear than it is now, a 
violation of the rules of propriety which forbid these instances 
of audacity would be confounded with a contempt for the rules 
which are intended to protect women against diminution of 
modesty and purity, and the confusion would be a most serious 
evil both to men and women. 


THE MOTIVES TO SECESSION. 


ME as the disruption of the United States has been dis- 
LVI. cussed, it still seems to be little understood. If any ten 
English gentlemen were asked what motives had led the pag | 
States to propose secession, it would be a great chance if two o: 

them could tell. At first sight, it looks unaccountable that a 
third of the people of that country should break off from their 
allegiance simply because a President has been elected whose 
principles differ from their own. This seems still more strange 
when we remember that he has neither the will nor the power 
to lay the lightest finger upon any part of their institutions. 
Neither Mr. Lincoln nor the Republican a | of which he 
is the head dream of the abolition of slavery. They are opposed 
to the extension of slavery beyond its present limits; nor 
will they consent to lay dome the principle that slavery is 
to be assumed to exist until it has been abolished by law. But 
apparently there is nothing in this to terrify or exasperate those 
States in which slavery is already rooted. And asthe Democratic 
party hada majority both in the Senate and in Congress, there 
was no reason to fear any change of policy even in these respects. 
At first sight, therefore, there was nothing in the election of Mr. 
Lincoln to justify the Southern States in breaking up the Union. 
But, in fact, although it was the election of a President whom 
they abhorred that made their wrath boil over, they had long 
been inflamed against their Northern brethren with a most in- 
tense hostility. Our gentle ies between Whigs and Tories can 
but give us a faint idea of the vehemence of party feeling 
between the South and thé North. The Democrats hate the 
Republicans with a perfect hatred. It is only natural for them 
to do so. They are told every day that their social system is 
detestable; that they are living in defiance of the law of 
God; that their much-loved institution is the scandal of the 
world; and they are not likely to show that Christian feeling 
which they are denied to possess by a meek submission to 
these insults. Their rage, too, has the powerful stimulus of fear. 
They dread that the principles laid down by the North should 
eatch the ear of their slaves, and lead to that most terrible 
of all calamities—a servile insurrection. Everything, in short, 
has helped to lash into excitement the antipathies of the Southern 
against the Northern States. So long as the President was of 
their own choosing, and the whole policy of the United States was 
in their hands, this feeling, however deep, could remain quies- 
cent. But at the least check the tide was sure to overflow. The 
election of a Republican President could not but make the slave- 
owners feel that the seeptre was passing from theirhands. They 
were no longer to control the destinies of the United States. 
Their power and prestige were gone. Even patient men might 


bably no men in the world are less accustomed to self-control. No 
wonder that a burst of rage ensued that shook the Union to its 
base. It would, however, be a mistake to imagine that the dis- 
ruption of the United States has been simply owing to an un- 
culating access of fury. In fact, that gust of rage is dying 
away, and yet these long-headed Southerners are not the less 
keen for secession. It is from the North, not from the South, 
that the desire for a compromise has arisen. erally, the 
Southern States have made up their minds that true policy 
requires them to secede. They look forward to their future 
with confidence, and their conduct is that of men who see good 
reasons for what they are about to do. 
In the first place, their politicians are profoundly imbued with 
the idea that, as re their “domestic institution,” attack is 
the true method of defence. To stand still is to be lost, Their 
wise policy is, not to let the North cutweigh them, but to extend 
slavery over a boundless extent of new territory, and thus to 
build up a confederacy of Slave States whose importance should 
command the respect, not only of their Northern brethren, but of 
the whole world. We are by no means prepared to say that, given 
slavery asa postulate, this view is short-sighted or unstatesmanlike. 
And then, again, many thoughtful men in the Southern States 
feel this—they find themselves radically at variance with their 
Northern brethren with respect to the most essential principles 
that can bear on their daily life as private men, and on their 
policy as a State. Every year deepens the Northerner’s abhor- 
rence of slavery. Every — deepens the Southerner’s conviction 
that slavery is right; that the negro is born to be a bonds- 
man; that slavery is the true gospel of wealth, civilization, 
and Christianity. And who shall blame them for deeming 
that, with principles so utterly at war, it is not ible for two 
great countries, such as the Northern and the Southern States, 
to be really and in truth bound together as one people ? This ficti- 
tious outward union does but cause grievous heartburnings; and 
it would, in fact, tend to peace and neighbourly feeling to make 
an outward division, where all views and interests are so ut- 
terly sundered. Let us, they say, form one mighty Confedera- 
tion, imbued with the same principles, aiming at the same ends, 
setting before the world the example of the beneficence of our 
noble institution. Let us no longer be dragged back in the 
course which Providence has prepared for us, by tying ourselves 
to those who abhor our social system, and whose passionate 
desire is to thwart our undertakings. Coming down from 
this lofty ground, they know well that a Free-trade tariff 
would enormously enhance the prosperity of their country. 
Having no manufactures to protect, to them the relaxation 
of Custom-house restrictions on trade would be an unmixed 
boon. And yet, so long as they are bound to the Union, they 
cannot withstand the superior influence of the North, strenu- 
ously exerted as it is, and will be, in favour of a Protectionist 
tariff These we believe to be the main inducements that have 
led the upper class in the Southern States to desire secession. 
In fact, however, if the upper class had not joined in the ery, 
they would have been powerless to resist ; for they number but 
a few hundred thousands, while the mass of whites amounts to 
more than seven millions. And since every white man has a vote, 
of course mere numbers carry all before them. The induce- 
ment to the lower ranks of whites to demand secession is mainly 
their desire to re-open the African Slave-trade. In the Southern 
States, social position almost entirely rests, not on birth, not even 
upon general wealth, but upon the possession of slaves. The 
man who has not a nigger at his command is looked upon with 
as much contempt as the poor wretch spoken of by Juvenal, 
who could not call himself the owner even “ wnius lacertw.” But, 
despised as the mean whites are, they will not put themselves on 
the level of the slaves by engaging in manual labour. They would 
rather live in penury than work for their bread. Their golden 
day-dream is to have niggers of their own to wallop. Now 
hitherto, the Northern States, in conjunction with the breeding 
States, have been able to keep in check this longing for an influx 
of cheap slaves. In the last two or three years, however, the 
whites of the Southern States have grown restless under this yoke, 
and now their resolute determination is to ae up a trade in 
slaves with Africa, and thus reduce the price of negroes. Nor is 
this only with the view of increasing their private wealth and 
importance. Their idea is, that by covering new territories with 
negroes they shall build up a great confede of Slave States 
occupying the whole southern portion of North America. This 
thirst for an African Slave-trade has been the chief motive that 
has influenced the secessionists, and which makes a compromise 
almost impossible. The Northern States would be too glad to 
make any reasonable, and perhaps some unreasonable concessions ; 
but nothing, we believe, would induce them to acquiesce in 
legalizing that atrocious traffic. 

And yet one might have thought that even the strong appetite 
for gain would hardly have blinded the white men of the Southern 
States to the great loss and the great risk which they are about 
toincur. To our minds the loss woultl seem to be so enormous 
as far to outweigh any pecuniary gain. They would at once cease 
to belong to one of the greatest nations of the world, and sink 
into members of a comparatively small State with no history, 
no renown, no prestige. All the traditions that gather round the 
great North American people, and of which that people has been 
so proud, would cease to be theirs. But if patriotic pride 


have felt some exasperation at such a change ; and patience is 
not the virtue by which the Southern planters are marked. Pro- 


does not sway them, still we cannot help wondering at their 
readiness to incur the heavy taxation which a separate 
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Confederacy must entail. It will be necessary for them to 
maintain a fleet and an army, unless they choose to be exposed 
to insults from their Northern neighbour. The whole cost of 
the civil administration, hitherto divided between the North and 
the South, will fall or them. But more than all this, there 
is the risk that, should civil war break out, the negroes might take 
no in it against their masters; and that in any case the neigh- 

rhood of a Free State, whose enmity to slave has been 
inflamed by these dissensions, will render insubordination and 
desertions far more frequent among the slaves. 

No event of our own day has been half so wonderful as the one 
before us. Who, @ priori, could havebelieved that inthenineteenth 
ry | a new State should be organized, by the grandsons of 
Englishmen, solely on the principle of preserving and extending 
a system ofslavery! A more ignoble basis for a great Confederacy 
it is impossible to conceive, nor one in the long run more pre- 
carious. The permanent renunciation of sound principles and 
natural laws must in due time bring ruin. No great career can 
lie before the Southern States, bound together solely by the tie of 
having a working-class of negro bondsmen. Assuredly it will 
be the Northern Confederacy, based on the principle of freedom, 
with a policy untainted by crime, with a free working-class 
of white men, that will be the one to go on and prosper, and 
become the leader of the New World. 


THE BERWICK COMMISSION. 


HE Berwick Commissioners have fulfilled their disagreeable 
task with a creditable appreciation of the artistic require- 
ments of thecase. The grand drama of electioneering strategy is 
elaborated with humorous diligence till it reaches a crownin 
catastrophe. © All the shameful details of jobbery, meanness, an 
falsehood are shaped into an imposing whole. The long series 
of dishonest contrivances mounts in an ever-increasing order of 
intensity from petty shuffling and equivocation to systematized 
corruption and deliberate perjury. "a the first gives place 
to rogue the second, who is ready, in his turn, to leave the stage 
clear for the exhibition of some third and more distinguished 
performer, till, as the dark story is by de, s evolved, the hero 
of the piece at last arrives, eclipses all predecessors by the lengths 
of his daring and the splendour of his success, and stands, as 
the curtain falls, unblushing amid his dearly-bought triumphs, 
lifting his brazen forehead for the half-admiring execrations of 
an audience which is scarcely less astonished than disgusted at 
so complete and finished a portraiture of shamelessness. 
Rome was not built in a day, and Berwick has been many 
years in attaining its present bad pre-eminence. The freemen, 
from time out of uled, have been pa participators in all 
sorts of irregular enjoyments. There is a snug little corporate 
property, from which each happy resident used to cut his slice, 
and compensate the inconveniences of advancing age by annuities 
which became large by degrees and beautifully more, as years 
went on. ‘‘ Meadows” and “ Stints” and “ Treasurer’s farms” — 
such were the good things amidst which the burghers of Berwick 
slipped in silent contentment to the grave, regarding the fluc- 
tuations of politics the vicissitudes of the outer world, with the 
calm indifference to which philosophy and repletion alike con- 
duee. The Municipal Corporation Reform Act, however, fell 
like a bomb in the midst of this scene of innocent repose. 
ruthless Legislature tore away half the precious rights, and each 
injured Freeman nailed the Conservative colours to his mast, and 
resolved to stand firm amidst the shocks of a revolutionary epoch. 
The Commissioners found little difficulty in ascertaining the 
manner in which this patriotic resolution was fulfilled. As 
to the period, indeed, since 1853, a mysterious indistinctness 
clouded the memory of every informant alike, and “a 
studious reticence” was the principal characteristic of the 
witnesses examined as to all recent utters. But the remoter 
history of the borough was disclosed without the least reluctance, 
and the performances of extinct generations of freemen shone 
out with all the additional enchantment that distance lends to a 
lovely prospect. Axgood vote is none the less good for being 
well paid for; and “head money”—such is the testimony of 
the local Conservative agent—came to be regarded less as an in- 
dulgence than a right. It was dooney the endearing 
appellation of “ gooseberries.” ‘In Berwick,” says a gentleman 
long connected with the town, “ the opinion has always prevailed 
that the freemen will not vote unless they are paid for their 
votes.” The fatigues of a political existence demand refresh- 
ment, and gooseberries are at once healthy and refreshing; 
accordingly, each new election was the signal for a pleasingly 
convenient interchange of votes and gooseberries, and a long 
series of candidates passed over the town, like the waves of some 
fertilizing stream, leaving behind substantial benefits to mark 
their course. Thus, in 1841, Mr. Foster contributed 2500/. to the 
cause of municipal purity. In 1837, Mr. Hodgson showered 
down blessings to an almost equal extent. In 1852, the modesty 
which does good by stealth and blushes to find it fame precludes 
that gentleman from giving us the details of his benevolence, but 
the two successful candidates on the occasion, Mr. Stapleton and 
Mr. Foster, were subsequently unseated on petition, and were 
ascertained to have laid out, the one 20co0l. and the other 2900l., 
in securing the fidelity of their doubtful supporters. The example 
of the petition in 1852 seems to have exercised a most wholesome 
influence on all parties concerned ; and the election of 1853 was 
a phenomenon of unsullied purity. Two Liberal contilntea, 


Mr. Foster and Mr. Marjoribanks, were returned by a large 
majority. 

e next election brings Captain Gordon upon the scene, 
Three Liberal candidates, with local interests, were alread 
in the field; and notwithstanding a letter of recommendation 
from Sir W. Joliffe, Captain Gordon found his canvass 
unfavourable, and despite the priestl spatnagaeinss of Mr, 
Hamilton, the vicar of Berwick, the Tory candidate considered 
the battle as lost, and left the town, a victim to despair. His 
reverend champion, however, did wonders in his absence; and 
Captain Gordon soon returned, and almost to 5 for he 

Hed within two votes of one of the successful candidates. The 

iberals were aghast, and hinted at foul play. Captain Gordon 
explicitly denies any personal liability to the charge, but 
” Ahinks that he may have made a remark in passing that, if he 
was elected, he might give money for some public building, for 
the benefit of the whole town at large.” Mr. Hodgson, however, 
who had himself been beaten in 1852 and 1853, pleads guilty to 
the employment of more palpable means for the promotion of 
Conservative interests. urned to his own defeat in 
Captain Gordon’s victory ; and having great belief in the efficacy 
of “a little expenditure in public-houses,” he employed a man 
named Wayte, with whom he had previously had electioneering 
dealings, for this agreeable business, and supplied him with the 
funds necessary for the due discharge of his task. Wayte’s re- 
collection of the matter is slightly Sifferent, for he assured the 
Commissioners that the money in question was employed in ex. 
penses incidental to ‘‘ going here, there, and everywhere” during 
the election, and that not a farthing of it was ever applied to 
corrupt p es. Be that as it may, Mr. Hodgson soon fell bak 
upon Captain Gordon for the money advanced in his cause, and 
various sums seem to have, rather unaccountably, from time to 
time found their way into Wayte’s hands. Meanwhile Captain 
Gordon's religious sensibilities had been grievously wounded by 
the spiritual destitution which his canvass in Berwick had dis- 
closed. Only one church, he was informed, existed in the town; 
and as he had always cherished ‘“‘a floating intention” to make 
some material offering to the Establishment, he was not long in 
coming to the conclusion that nowhere could a new church be so 
ounelly built as amid this theological Sahara. His saintly 
ardour was not checked by the subsequent information that 
Berwick already possessed thirteen or fourteen other places of 
worship. A new church speedily attested the sincerity of Con- 
servative devotion, and Captain Gordon repels with deserved con- 
tempt the heartless suggestion that the spontaneous outpouring of 
his zeal was sullied by any coarse admixture of political design. 
The interests of religion provided for, the philanthropist’s next 
care was the material well-being of his new-found friends. In 
company with the vicar, he hurried from one sick-bed to another, 
dispensing relief with indiscreet but amiable profusion. By 
degrees his charitable designs assumed a more settled shape. 
He had made up his mind to spend 200/. upon the poor of 
Berwick, and fortune sent him the most admirable of agents in the 
person of aMr. McGall. McGallhad once been clerk to an elee- 
tioneering attorney, and his delicate sense of honour enabled him 
at once to appreciate the character of his employer’s benevolence. 
“He saw,” says Captain Gordon, ‘that it had reference to the 
election, and that 1 was charitably disposed, and that I wished 
to help the people.” MeGallset actively to work. Considerable 
sums were expended, and all was left in appropriate obscurity. 
“Under all circumstances I did not ask for an account. I sup- 
pose I probably did not want to know much about it. I did not 
want any details.” Ata later period, Captain Gordon furnished 
McGall with money under circumstances and in a manner still 
more completely suspicious, and some of this was distinctly 
yey > the hands of the freemen just before the election of 

ril, 1859. 

Mt an mene Mr. Ralph Earle makes his entry as the 
second Conservative candidate, and he, too, appears to have been 
inspired by a morality so lofty as to be liable to misconstruction. 
He was anxious that the election, “instead of being a contest 
upon the ground of local or other interest, should be a contest 
upon the ground of political principle.” Mr, Earle’s anxiety 
displayed itself in the adoption of several expedients which the 
Commissioners say, “may perhaps require to be defended on the 

und of the license usual in electioneering,” but which we are 
ppy to find involve neither him nor any one else in the cheap? 
of corruption whichis brought against his colleague. Subsequently, 
at the August election, as the polling day drew on, hopes and fears 
wintense, and money began to flow apace. Major Marjoribanks, 

. Earle, and Mr. Stapleton are acquitted of cousplicity, but 
the inveterate passion for “ gooseberries” was nevertheless in full 
activity. On the Conservative side the corruption was syste- 
matic, and McGall was everywhere doing wonders. Now we 
find him calming his feed system and receiving his adhe- 
rents in the cool recesses of the cellar of the inn; now he is flit- 
ting up-stairs to mysterious séances in the back bedroom, now 
he is fanning himself in the passage, and everywhere alike the 
happy swains with whom he confers come away with bright 
faces and jingling pockets. Mr. Hodgson, however, was the 
great master of the situation, and, as the Commissioners, in 
rx of his solemn declarations to the contrary, are induced to 
ink, the inspiring genius of most of the proceedings that were 
going on. In the middle of the day he sent his land agent and 
one of his tenants to procure 200/. in sovereigns or 1/. notes at 


the bank. This, he says, was merely a ruse, in order “to 
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counteract the idea that he meant to stand by and see his votes 
bought away from him.” The money, he declares, was taken away 
in his bag that night. On the other hand, it appears that there 
was nothing in the fact of the men going together to the bank 
likely to excite attention or obtain publicity—that Mr. Hodgson 
received the money in the most secret manner—that nobody, 
with a single exception, appeared to have heard of the rumoured 
intention to bribe, and that Mr. Hodgson subsequently remon- 
strated strongly with one of the bank officials for having allowed 
the secret to esca Besides this, Mr. Hodgson is unable to 
give any sort of account of this and other sums drawn just 
about the same time, amounting in all to 6507. “He was pay- 
ing a series of visits,” he says, and, we must presume, tipped 
the servants at his entertainers’ establishments with 50/. bank- 
notes, and travelled from house to house with an imperial 
cortége. If not, we cannot wonder at the Commissioners’ in- 
ference, that Mr. Hodgson was himself actually working all the 
machinery of corruption; and though a legal trial may fail to 
secure conviction, we trust that means may yet be devised for 

unishing such gross outrages against the laws of decency and 

onour as have been brought to light by the Berwick inquiry. 


THE CHURCH-RATE DEBATE. 


F Mr. Disraeli’s happy idea of making the Church-rate ques- 
tion a party-cry had no other practical effect, at least it 
availed to give a liveliness to Wednesday’s proceedings to which 
the present session has been hitherto a stranger. Bankru tey 
debates and law reforms are very businesslike, but very Xal : 
It is true that the want of them probably inflicts on the nation a 
much larger loss than is suffered by the unwilling victims of the 
Church-rate. But unfortunately, A their nature, they are inte- 
resting to the lawyers; and it is a rule which scarcely admits of 
an exception that a question which is attractive to the lawyers 
is repulsive to everybody else. There is no place where popu- 
larity and influence are more unstable than in the House of 
Commons. The Dictator of to-day was the public enemy of ten 
years ago; and the eloquent advocacy which last year could 
force the most reckless changes upon an adverse audience is this 
year sufficient to condemn the most reasonable propositions. 
But in its estimate of the fascinations of legal eloquence the 
House shows a firmness worthy of a better cause. The lapse of 
generations has not cooled the anxiety of laymen to go to dinner 
as soon as it is known that the lawyers are going to make a 
night of it. Sir Fitzroy Kelly and Mr. Edwin James are not 
more fortunate in the attempt to carry their oratorical reputation 
uninjured from one side of Westminster Hall to the other, 
than Erskine and Scott were in the times of our grandfathers. 
The cause is not very difficult to seek. Long habit has 
dulled their feelings of compassion for the torments of ennui to 
which the House of Commons so readily gives way. A lawyer 
lives to bore and to be bored. He is used to sit, without stirring, 
through interminable trials, and to listen, without a murmur, to 
the maunderings of clients, volubly enlarging on their wrongs. 
On the other hand, he is accustomed to return with interest what 
he undergoes. He is paid to make a long speech, for clients 
think themselves slighted by a short one; and his audience is 
paid to suffer uncomplainingly whatever measure of weariness it 
may he his pleasure to inflict. It is no wonder that this uncon- 
trolled autocracy of talk teaches him to be merciless. When he 
gets into the House of Commons, he is quite unable to pity, almost 
to perceive, the signs of weariness which silence a lay orator on 
the spot. He who has seen, without flinching, judges yawn and 
chancellors nod under the influence of his oratory, why should 
he disturb himself about the noisy impatience of a county 
member? He cares no more for the buzz of conversation, or 
the cries of “ Divide,” or the snores of the Prime Minister, or 
the hints of his own friends, than an experienced surgeon cares 
for the shrieks of his patient. The House has long ago found 
out this insensibility, and leaves him the field clear, without an 
effort at resistance. The consequence is that a legal night is 
rarely possible, except when the exigencies of a Government 
secure the lawyers from a count-out; but when they are pro- 
tected from the possibility of this mishap, the enjoyment of their 
own volubility is left pretty much to themselves. 
On Wednesday, however, they could find no pretence for in- 
terposing, and therefore it was a very good specimen of a House 
of Commons debate. Moreover, the question of Church-rates, 
after having dragged its slow length along for about thirty years 
as a mere Dissenting grievance, has at last excited a considerable 
amount of general interest; and consequently the leaders of the 
House thought it worth while to come ian in force, and near! 
all the elle -guns were excluded. The extent to whic 
the clergy have been stirred up upon the subject was shown 
by the voluminous petitions they sent in. Some of the county 
members—Sir W. Miles and Mr, Adderley were especially con- 
spicuous—almost staggered under the colossal masses of clerical 
stationery with which they were entrusted. Even the Radical 
members had to bear their part as mouth-pieces of parochial 
consternation ; and the Opposition beguiled the weary interval 
during which all these monuments of parsonic industry were 
being consigned to the black bag by jeering at these unwilling 
advocates as they marched up to the table with their uncon- 
genial burdens. Petitions are not usually worth very much as a 


is worth, as an indication of depth and earnestness of feeling, 
many times more than a petition to be allowed to escape a 
tax. The debate that followed, conducted as it was in the main 
by members of great distinction, was rich in materials for the 
study of a future political biographer. The Dissenters were 
obviously ve sonch irritated by their recent reverses, but still 
they knew that it was their cue to keep their tempers if they 
could. The sudden reawakening of the country clergy was 
wholly due to the fanatical candour of Dr. Foster, and it was very 
important to avoid similar indiscretions for the future. At the 
same time all the old Puritan acrimony stirred within them. 
Courtesy was undoubtedly their interest, but insult was no less 
clearly their inclination. It was curious to watch, during the 
course of the debate, the working of these conflicting emotions, 
and to note how completely passion gained the victory over 
policy. Sir John twa | is as extreme as any man—even to 
the extent of calling a belief in a future state a “speculative 
opinion.” But he possesses considerable self-control, and went 
through the form of disavowing Dr. Foster and all the sub- 
versive views of the Liberation Society with very tolerable com- 
ure. He professed himself no enemy to compromise, if it 
were possible that a good one should be found, and recommended 
conciliation according to the ordinary formula. But still he 
could not prevent his real feelings from creeping out. Wher- 
ever there was a sore in the Church he lost no opportunity of 
touching it. The denial of free-seats in district churches—the 
Cheese appointment—the controversy about Essays and Re- 
views—were all lugged in, though of course they were in no way 
connected with the Church-rate question, and weremerely adduced 
to vent irritation on the one side and to create it on the other. 
Lord Fermoy, who followed, cannot be supposed to have enter- 
tained any very lively feelings on the question before the House; 
but a metropolitan member always sits in an unsteady seat, and 
the Marylebone ale-houses must be humoured. Accordingly, he 
informed the Church party that “if they did not yield to argu- 
ment they would have to yield to force”"—which, from a man of his 
inches, was no doubt a formidable threat. But still he tried to 
prove, from Irish precedents, the very Irish conclusion that the 
measure was friendly tothe Church. Up to this point, the advo- 
cates of the Bill had been so far successful in their self-restraint as 
to draw from Sir William Heathcote a very pacific speech in reply 
in which he seemed to a great extent to carry the House with him 
in his earnest advocacy of peacefal compromise. Unfortunately 
for the Dissenters, it occurred to Mr. Bright that this was a good 
opportunity for making a conciliatory speech in his own pecu- 
liar style. It need hardly be said that the moment he took the 
matter in hand the whole stratagem was blown up at once. 
There was an end of Dissenters masquerading as reformers 
friendly to the Church. He fiercely inveighed against the ver 
possibility of compromise, and declared, profeasedly on be 
of the whole Nonconformist body, that the struggle was not 
about money, but about supremacy. The House was edified 
with a tirade against the Church, containing all, and more than 
all, Dr. Foster's bitterness of feeling and extravagance of theory. 
He detailed in the most offensive tone a number of charges as 
reasons why the Nonconformists were implacably hostile 
to the Church, The majority listened gloomily. They 
evidently felt that, as he had ruined the cause of Reform 
by libelling the propertied classes, so he was going far 
to ruin the cause of Church-rate Abolition by libelling the 
Church. Lord John Russell did what he could to cover the 
blunders of his impracticable ally. But as his argument 
amounted to no more than a plaintive lamentation that the Dis- 
senters had conquered in every agitation up to this time, and 
were likely to do so for the future, it was not calculated, after 
Mr. Bright’s speech, to carry much comfort to the clergy. Lord 
John supplied the major premiss—that the Dissenters were sure 
to Tr whatever they set their hearts on; and Mr. Bright su 
lied the minor premiss—that they had set their hearts on the 
estruction of the Church establishment. It remains to be seen 
whether the clergy will be logicians enough to draw the con- 
clusion. Mr. Gladstone’s speech, which was not one of his 
greatest efforts, was principally remarkable for the emphasis 
which he laid on the reiterated assertion that he must oy the 
Bill because he represented a clerical constituency. Was that, 
meant to intimate that if, by reason of any clerical contumacity, 
the reason given should cease to exist, the University might look 
for one of those modifications of opinion, the likelihood of which 
was hinted at by Mr. Bright? 

For some time there seems to have been considerable doubt as 
to how the division would go. The vehement whip made by the 
Opposition, and the unmistakeable alarm in the ical 
papers, spread abroad an impression that the Bill would be 
thrown out. The half-hour which was occupied in taking the 
division was, therefore, an interval of no small excitement to the 
spectators. This excitement rose to its highest point when the 
tellers for the Aye lobby made their’ appearance, showing that 
their task was done, and yet for some seconds no tellers from the. 
No lobby were to be seen. For a moment, the Abolitionists 
made up their minds that they were defeated. But it turned out. 
that, some reason or other, the had, characte- 
ristically enough, progressed more slowly eir opponents, 
and that the pond 2 was against them. The Abo Tionists, 
relieved from their momentary anguish, cheered most raptu- 
rously. But the triumph is a very questionable one. It is a 


sed of anything; but there is a good deal of force in Mr. 
ladstone’s argument that a petition to be allowed to pay a tax 
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last year; and on a question in which constituencies put a pres- 
sure on their members there are always a certain number of 
enforced and unwilling votes. It is probable that some of these, 
having satisfied their hustings pledges by voting for the second 
reading, will be found to be seriously afflicted with the influenza 
when the third reading comes on. In any case, there can be 
little doubt that Mr. Bright’s declaration of war to the knife will 
work as beneficially for his opponents as his previous efforts in 
the same line have done. 


BREACH OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE. 


i ip law yew in the daily newspapers furnish some of the 
driest, and also some of the most amusing reading. The 
reporters do ‘not, unless in very important cases, overload the 
popular mind with technicalities, but space is always liberally 
granted to a horse case, or a case of breach of promise to marry, 
or of breach of the promise made when marriage was contracted. 
If the Court which unmakes marriages has any rival in popularity, 
it is to be found in the Courts which sometimes occupy them- 
selves in punishing those who refuse to make them. There seems 
to be an ever-growing crop of business for Sir C. Cresswell, and 
just as one divorce suit probably produces others, so the force of 
example seems to lead an increasing number of young ladies to 
ps on to a sympathizing jury. Those who have had too much 
of marriage, and those ake tave had none of it, alike enjoy a 
speedy remedy and a lively public interest in their misfortunes. 
Bossi ly, the activity of one Court is partly the cause of the 
activity of the others. People see what love and marriage too 
often end in, and may think that the surest way of keeping vows 
unbroken is not to make them. If this explanation of the fre- 
quent rupture of long engagements should be pronounced im- 
probable, we answer that it is at least as probable as the expla- 
nations which are actually given every week in Court. 

Among several recent cases of breach of promise to marry, let 
us take, as an example, one in which the scene of courtship was 
at Bethnal Green. The law called the plaintiff Ann Doree, but 
in love-letters she would of course be Annie. The defendant's 
name was Samuel Dean, both in the letters of Miss Doree and in 
one of a less affectionate tenour which he subsequently received 
from Queen Victoria. So far as we are aware, the name ‘‘Samuel” 
is only capable of the variations, “ Sam” and “ Sammy,” which 
sound, if possible, more prosaic than the original. Love, although, 
as we shall see, it could transform many things in Bethnal 
Green, knew not how to soften this impracticable name. The 
lady lived in Wellington-row, and the gentleman in Pott-street. 
Of course, there can be no proper courtship without love-letters ; 
and some persons who live at the West End suppose that there 
can be no love-letters without an interval of at least one night’s 
post between the lovers. But as the dwellers in Bethnal Green 

‘o but seldom into the country, the indispensable correspondence 
ee to be conducted within the limits of a single postal district. 
If people will only make an effort, they will surprise themselves 
in overcoming difficulties. It was found that letter-writing could 

roceed fluently in spite of the facts that Pott-street was near to 
Wditageners, and that the gentleman usually spent five 
evenings in the week at the house of the lady’s father, and rented 
sittings for the pair in the Independent Chapel at Bethnal Green. 
There was, indeed, an early obstacle to the correspondence—the 
lady doubted her own power of composition. In the last century, 
perhaps, she would have turned to a polite letter-writer for a pre- 
cedent suitable to the occasion ; but that contrivance being now out 
of date, she stated her difficulty by word of mouth to her lover, 
and received from him the sensible advice to write exactly what 
she felt. Her feelings quickly found utterance in a comparison 
of her own and her admirer’s lot with that of the Polydore 
and Emeline of a certain story, who seem to have been in 
everything but name less fortunate, at least up to this date, 
than Samuel and Ann. It was in good time that the lady 
learned confidence in her epistolary talent, for soon after- 
wards there was a quarrel, and the tse of her pen was neces- 
sary to reconciliation. The gentleman quickly responded to 
the overtures which she made to him, telling her that he should 
never forget “that walk along the Mile End Road” after their 

i ent. Up to that time, he wrote, “our path had been 
one clear day of sunshine; not a cloud to obscure the sunlight 
of heaven ”—which, considering that he was writing in Bethnal 
Green in the month of January, is a memorable example of the 
power of love in brightening the dull facts of life. It was 

per in a courtship which proceeded partly in an Independent 
Chapel that the correspondence should be tinctured with religious 
thoughts and Scripture language. Accordingly, in the letter 
written after the first overclouding of love’s sunshine, he exhorts 
her to readiness, “ for we know not what a day or an hour may 
bring forth.” The poor girl to whom he addressed this warnin 
had good reason, when too late, to feel the value of it. For ayear an 
a-half, however, no more clouds obscured the sky. In the summer 
the parties went to Ramsgate, and those who were so capable of 
romance and poetry in Bethnal Green did not fail to develope 
their sensibility under the more favourable conditions of the sea- 
side. After a time the lady returned home, leaving the gentle- 
man to write letters to her with the advantage of a real separa- 
tion and the opportunity of describing the scenery and gaietics 
of Ramsgate and Dover, and the total failure of these allurements 
to withdraw him from the one absorbing thought. We should 


cesire the persons befor allnded to, who think there can be no ' 


love-letters between residents in postal district N.E., and who 
perhaps would speak contemptuously of Ramsgate, just to read 
what Samuel Dean wrote, after hearing the nigger melodies on 
the Esplanade of that watering-place, in the absence of Ann 
Doree. The notion that courtship cannot be complete without a 
voyage to the antipodes has been adopted without due conside. 
ration. Did not Mr. Tennyson write an idyl about a clerk and 
his wife in bed at Brighton? and have we not in our ears the 
words of an earlier poet, who knew the poetical capabilities of the 
east-end of London— 
Rise, honest Muse, to Hackney roam, 
And sing of Mrs. Dobbs at home? 

Dwelling in Bethnal Green, working at a wholesale chemists, 
worshipping at an Independent Chapel, and going for a holiday 
to Ramsgate, where a fig-tree shades a summer-house, and laven- 
der scatters its perfume, in a garden at the back of furnished 
lodgings, and where “that splendid band” performs on the Cliff on 
moonlit evenings—this is the sort of soil and method of cultiva. 
tion by which we should expect to raise the fairest flowers of love, 

Roofs and chimney-pots permitting, the plaintiff at Bethnal 
Green looked from her window at the moon, and thought that 
the defendant at Dover was looking at the moon likewise, Her 
letters were not great in the descriptive line, but it must be 
allowed that the poets have not yet supplied examples of how to 
treat the moon shining upon red tiles. She falls most naturally 
into a religious strain, thanking God, about this time, for direct- 
ing the defendant to her. Whether her faith endured the trying 
interval between the desertion and the verdict for seventy-five 
pounds damages does not appear; nor are we informed whether 
the foreman of the jury had several marriageable daughters; 
nor, if so, whether the plaintiff regards herself in that respect as 
an object of Divine favour. The difficulties which present them- 
selves in the application of religion to common life become very 
much increased when we turn from the plaintiff's conduct to the 
defendant's. After three years and six months’ courtship, 
spending five evenings in the week at the lady’s house, 
and sitting in the same pew with her on Sundays, 
after kissing her through the medium of the post during his 
short absence in the country, and without any medium at all at 
the beginning and end of every visit to her in town, and also 
“after some months of such earnest prayer and mental anguish 
as he had never felt before,” the defendant finally made up his 
mind to do a dishonourable act in the most cowardly and cruel 
way. He spent the evening with the plaintiff as usual, kissed 
her in the passage (also as usual) as she let him out, and handed 
her at the street-door a letter which threw her into a fainting-fit. 
If this sort of conduct comes of attending regularly at Little 
Bethel, we shall begin to fear that psalm-singing and rascality 
have really that necessary connexion which has often been im- 
puted to them by unbelievers. It is difficult to say whether the 
defendant's conduct or his reasons for it were the more extra- 
ordinary. In the first place, if a gentleman spends five evenings 
of the week in a lady’s company, with liberal opportunities of 
lingering in passages and otherwise holding private and undis- 
turbed converse, why, it may be asked, can he not say all he 
has to say by word of mouth, instead of handing letters to the 
lady as he takes a parting kiss? But it seems to have been an 
ordinary incident of this courtship to deliver and receive 
letters. "We have before remarked that letters must be written, 
or the courtship cannot be considered as satisfactory ; but if the 
parties are likely to meet during the evening there appears no 
necessity for expending postage-stamps in transmitting them. 
It was not the method of the communication, but its nature, 
which surprised the plaintiff. The defendant afterwards ex- 
plained that he had discovered in her two insuperable defects. 
One was, that she did, not seem to care much for his mother, 
but only for him; and if this were so now, how, he asked, 
would it be after their marriage? The other defect was, “ her 
entire want of conversation with himself.” At first he had 
thought her shy, but “it could not be that now”—as indeed it 
could not well be, after three years and eight months’ steady 
perseverance in nightly kissing. Perhaps he now thought her 
stupid, and indeed he almost hints at some such accusation. 
“It was not likely they could live in unmixed happiness when 
she could sit for an hour or two without saying anything.” 
The experience of married life may possibly teach Mr. Samuel 
Dean hereafter that the capacity for occasional silence is not 
without value in a wife. However, for the present, let him act 
up to his own conception of the duty of an intellectual being, 
even at the cost of 75/. damages. He told the lady, in his letter 
of explanation, that “many a time, after leaving her in the 
evening, he had been condemned for spending the time God had 
so graciously given him without having made any good use of 
it, or even enjoying social conversation with her.” The lips had 
been active—at least in one sort of exercise, but the inl aia 
nant. No doubt the couple had gazed into each other's eyes; 
and for three years and more Mr. Samuel Dean held firmly the 
common belief that looks are more eloquent than words. After- 
wards, perhaps, he adopted a heresy of Mr. Thackeray, that 
fine eyes sometimes belong to stupid women. At any rate, he 
awoke to a sense of the wickedness of kissing—not in itself, but 
as a substitute for the use of “thinking power.” He consulted 
his mother on. this seruple, and she bade him act as God 
directed. Under the Divine guidance, as he thought, he threw 
the poor girl over; and perhaps it was under the same guidance 
that a jury made him pay thor handostlib damages. 
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CLAIMS ON CANADA FOR CANADIAN RAILWAYS. 


HE session of the Canadian Parliament which, in the course 

of the last week, will in all probability have been opened at 
Quebec, will have to deal with questions which may largely 
influence the estimation in which, for the future, the province 
will be held in this country. For the last fifteen or twenty 
ears Canada has been one of our favourite colonies. The 
rebellion and the candid disclosures of Lord Durham’s Com- 
mission created a strong feeling in the minds of Englishmen 
that the pursuit of a mistaken and somewhat selfish policy 
had inflicted hardship and wrong upon one of the noblest 
dependencies of the Crown; and the discovery of the error 
led to a change of sentiment and conduct honourable to both 
sides. It became manifest, also, that with the aid of a firm and 
prudent Government the province possessed within itself pre- 
eminent capabilities for rapid progress in population, wealth, and 
atness. Canadian enterprises therefore have been regarded 
favourably in this country for a long time, and English capital 
toalarge amount, and in a multitude of forms, has been attracted 
to nearly every part of the provincial territory. But it will be 
readily understood that the expenditure on railways occupies the 
most prominent place in the recent economical history of the 


colony. 

It wal be difficult to find any other part of the world so 
eminently adapted as Canada for large railway enterprises, but 
at the same time presenting so many special features which, in 
modes obvious and decisive, control the purpose and direction of 
the leading schemes of railway communication. By nature 
Canada has been most bountifully endowed with means of water 
transit. The broad stream of the St. Lawrence, and the Lakes of 
Erie and Ontario, carry vessels of large burthen far into the 
regions of the West, and place at the command of the settler 
apparently the freest and cheapest means of conveyance which 
even a farmer or a backwoodsman could desire; and for a 
long period it was the fixed persuasion of people in and out of 
Canada that the only sound policy to be pursued, in order to 
acquire for the province the command of the western trade, was 
to improve, by the construction of large canals, those portions of 
the natural water-way impeded by shoals and rapids. Guided 
by the advice of Lord Sydenham, the Imperial Government, in 
1841, extended its guarantee to a loan of one million and a half 
sterling for the enlargement of the famous Welland Canal, and 
for the construction of other similar works designed to 
surmount the obstacle of the rapids on the St. Lawrence between 
Lake Ontario and Montreal. Other enterprises of the same kind 
were urged forward with vigour, and by the year 1847, it 
was the boast of Canadians that they possessed within the 
colonial territory a continuous line of easy navigation for 
vessels of eight hundred tons from the ocean to Lake Ontario, 
and -of four hundred tons to the extremities—still further inland 
—of Lakes Erie, Huron, and Michigan. The object gained 
was an important one, but it had entailed upon the province a 
debt of nearly four millions sterling ; and the congratulations on 
success were scarcely uttered when it became manifest that the 
cost, labour, and skill expended through so many years upon 
canal engineering had been as nearly as possible thrown away. 
Railways had, almost at a single bound, superseded canals, and 
Canada beheld with dismay the contiguous American States 
carrying off by railway to New York and Boston the cargoes 
of flour, provisions, and merchandize which it had been assumed 
would create rapidly at Montreal and Quebec commercial centres 
well able to take rank with the largest of the Atlantic cities. 
Nor was the dismay occasioned in Canada by these results in any 
degree ill founded; for not only were the trading interests and 
the progress of the province imperilled, but financially, the 
burden of a debt of four millions spent on works rapidly ceasing 
to afford any revenue, would have borne down the resources of 
the colony for an indefinite space of time. 

It is quite natural, therefore, that between the years 1849 and 
1852, we should find in the proceedings of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment the most lively anxiety to foster by any feasible means 
the construction of railways; and more especially the construc- 
tion of a trunk line of railway from Montreal, westward by the 
northern shore of Lake Ontario, to Toronto, Hamilton, London, 
and the other rising towns lying towards the extreme westerly 
frontier of the province. Such a line would constitute by 
far the nearest and most attractive route between the ocean 
at Portland, or below Quebec—and ultimately at Halifax—and 
the vast western and central regions of North America. A trunk 
line of rails, moreover, would completely obviate the three fatal 
defects of the water navigation—namely, trans-shipment, stoppage 
in winter, and defective speed. The Canadians were not long in 
clearly appreciating the conditions of the problem. They saw 

uite plainly that in order to acquire for the Valley of the St. 

wrence that permanent command of the western trade to 
which geographically it was manifestly entitled, capitalists 
must be ria 9 sagacious enough to appreciate the bearings of a 
large policy, and bold enough to encounter risks of the 
most formidable character. Given a continuous line of railway 
from Halifax or Portland to the western shore of Lake Erie at 

Detroit, a length of say one thousand miles ; given also a bridge 

at Montreal, two miles in length, and capable of resisting the 

mighty forces of the St. Lawrence when the spring thaw preci- 


the competition of the rival water-way—given these three things, 
and Canada would almost at once become the greatest commer- 
cial route of North America, and would enter upon a career of 
advancement so rapid as to exceed greatly all previous rates cf 
pate my" But to accomplish these imposing results a capital ex- 
ing ten millions sterling would be required, and men must be 
found in the mother country willing to incur vast risks for a dis- 
tant and struggling colony. The enterprise seemed to be hopeless ; 
and accordingly in the years 1849, 1850, and 1851, the Canadian 
Parliament did what it could in a less ambitious way. It 
Acts declaring railways to be n and essential; it gua- 
ranteed six per cent. on half the cost of any railway extending 
to seventy-five miles in length ; and in August, 1851, it autho- 
rized the Canadian Government to undertake a trunk line of 
five hundred and forty miles from Montreal to Hamilton. 
But in the following year, 1852, the prospects of the great 
enterprise of a trunk line and a bridge at Montreal sud- 
denly revived. It was a season when, by the operation of a 
multitude of causes—some large and some small—men were dis- 
posed to take romantic views of the future, and the Canadians 
were fully alive to the turn of events in their favour. In 1852 
Mr. Hincks was Prime Minister of the province. Inthe autumn 
of that year he despatched to this country his Solicitor-General, 
a gentleman eminently — by experience and natural gifts 
to put the best face on the very large propositions which he was 
instructed to urge forward by every means which the Canadian 
Government could command. After several months of active 
conferences and canvassing, these propositions came before the 
world in April, 1853, in the shape of the prospectus of the “ Grand 
Trunk Railway Company of Canada.” 
It would be erroneous to say that in no former instance has a 
joint-stock scheme been placed before the English public fortified 
by authorities so high, and supported by statements and guaran- 
tees apparently so unimpeachable. But it is literally accurate to 
describe the Grand Trunk a pan as approaching as nearly as 
may be to a perfect type of the class of documents known to be 
irresistible by a large part of the classes in this country who, having 
patiently earned modest fortunes, desire to find for them the 
most liberal percentage. The line was to be eleven hundred 
miles long, from Quebec and Portland to Lake Erie; there was 
to be a bridge at Montreal by Robert Stephenson; the capital 
was to be nine and a half millions in shares and bonds; the con- 
tractors were willing to be paid largely in bonds, so great was 
their faith and their resources ; private parties in Canada would 
take nearly a million of bonds and shares, so great likewise was 
their faith; and the Canadian Government would contribute a 
third of the estimated cost—that is to say, 3000/. per mile. An 
official despatch of Lord Elgin’s, the Governor-General of the pro- 
vince, was Incorporated with the prospectus, and founded upon the 
— were elaborate statements proving that the gross traffic 
could not fail to be at least 25/. per mile per week—equal, after 
making all deductions, to eleven per cent. on the share capital. 
This surely was an attractive story. But when people read all 
these statements supported by names of the highest and most 
sterling reputation—when they found two of the most distin- 
guished names in the city of London placed at the head of the 
English Board “as agents of the Province of Canada and 
directors of the company on behalf of the Canadian Government” 
—when, as colleagues of these eminent persons, they found also 
as directors the Prime Minister of Canada and five of his col- 
leagues in the Executive—they naturally regarded the enter- 
prise as a work of the Colonial Government; and they in- 
evitably inferred that, come what might of the scheme itself, at 
all events the Canadian Government were bound by the promises 
of the document with which they had so ostentatiously identified 
themselves. 

In the summer of 1853 the “8 was in a large measure sub- 
scribed, but in ¢his country. ‘lhe works were commenced, and 
carried on with vigour; portions of the line were opened from 
time to time; and in November, ge is, a little more than 
six years from the appearance of the Prospectus—the Victoria 
Bridge at Montreal was completed, and Canada became 
for ever of a magnificent and solid line of a thousand miles of 
unbroken railway transit from Quebec and Portland to Lake 
Huron at Detroit. But with what results to the share and 
bondholders in this country? During the six years of construc- 
tion there was a succession of public calamities. The Russian 
war became imminent before the preliminary proceedings of the 
scheme were completed. Cholera, dear food, financial pressure, 
American failures, bad harvests in Canada and the West, followed 
each other inrapidorder. The contractors could not complete the 
works on the terms originally settled in 1853,and the approximate 
million sterling of subscriptions so distinctly promised from Canada 
was never forthcoming beyond a few thousands of pounds. Instead, 
therefore, of nine millions and a half, the line has cost, up to the 
present time, about fifteen millions; and half-a-million more is 
urgently needed to provide engines and carriages. The total 
contribution of the Canadian moment is a little over three 

millions py Bion = is to say, one-fifth, instead of one third, 
of the cost of the undertaking. Of the fifteen millions of actual 
cost, a sum of two millions is at present in the form of floating 
debts, incurred for the pu’ of completing and opening the line, 
especially the Victoria Bridge. The immediate peril and neces- 


pitates through its channel the icebergs of an Arctic winter ; 
given also a line so well equipped that it could set at defiance 


sities of the concern, therefore, are represented by the pressure 
of these floating creditors, and by the urgent of the extra 
half-million for rolling stock—in all, two millions and a half. 
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Since December 1859, no interest hds been paid on the three 
millions of share capital; and since June 1860, all interest has 
been suspended on the seven millions of bonds of various orders of 

jority. To use the language of the suffering share and bond- 
nay ti themselves in the petition they have just addressed to 
the Canadian Parliament, “after eight years of patient and 
arduous efforts—after sustaining great disappointments, and 
after enduring the failure of all their hopes—the share and bond- 
holders find that the millions of money spent in enters 
upon Canada the most complete system of railways in Nort 
America are worth, in the open market, barely one-half of the 
amount of capital actually expended in the Province. They also 
find themselves bound to an undertaking which is overwhelmed 
with debt, wholly destitute of credit, and in imminent danger of 
lapsing into utter insolvency and confusion.” Borne down by 
these calamities, the subscribers appeal to the Canadian Govern- 
ment for assistance in raising the two millions and a half required 
to re-establish the credit and develope the resources of the rail- 
way ; and it is the reception this petition will meet with in the 
Legislative Assembly which, as we said at the outset, will largely 
influence the estimation in which, for the future, Canada will be 
held in this country. 


During the last few months the people of Canada have been 
quite aware that an appeal would be made to them for aid; and, 
as far as the tone of the press can be regarded as an index of the 
public sentiment on the question, we are sorry to say that the 
language employed and the doctrines held savour much more of 
the meridian of the Gulf of Mexico than of the principles which 
might be expected to influence a British colony. There seems 
to be a faction in Canada—we will not permit ourselves to 
suppose that it amounts to a partly —who consider that they 
have got a good and decisive answer to all appeals from this 
side, when they triumphantly point out that the prospectus of 
1853 does not bind the colony in any strictly legal form 
to any single statement which the document contains. The 
descriptive titles in the prospectus—the persons set forth so 
flamingly as agents of the colony and directors in its behalf— 
the Prime Minister, the Solicitor-General, and the troop of high 
executive officers who figured with so much effect as directors— 
were, it seems, all volunteers acting in their private capacity. The 
functions of the Canadian community were limited to the sagacious, 
but not — reputable part of standing quietly by, securing the 
railway and laughing at the simplicity of the poor souls who paid 
for it. For the further consolation of these misguided persons, 
they are now informed that Canada never wanted so big a railway 
as the Grand Trunk—that, in point of fact, the scheme was de- 
cidedly forced upon the provincials, and that they sustained a pal- 
pable hardship by the premature development of their trade and 
territory. Besides, the thing has been insufferably dear. The 
province has positively given three millions of money for fifteen 
millions worth of ye erty. To besure, the three millions was all 
borrowed in En a ; and every sixpence, or nearly so, of the 
fifteen millions has been spent in the short space of six years 
within Canada itself, thereby raising wages, enhancing the price 
of land, doubling the value of farms, and producing other eco- 
nomical revolutions which, but for the railway, might have hap- 
pened perhaps by the end of the century. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is the clear conviction of this high-minded faction that 
nowhere in the history of joint-stock audacity is there to be 
found anything so outrageous as the indisposition of the Grand 
Trunk shareholders to meet their fate quietly, but on the contrary 
to persist in asserting that that they have a strong moral claim 
on the Canadian Legislature. Moral claims, they are assured, 
are not understood. Something symmetrically legal and technical 
might be to the purpose; but moral claims on a Government sup- 
pose, for their successful assertion, a community of feminine 
weakness between the two parties to the controversy, possible 
perhaps on this side, but wholly out of the question in a region 
so fully within the range of American acuteness. 


We repeat that we have not the smallest suspicion that a line 
of argument and comment such as we have here indicated is 
likely to find any countenance in Canada, except among a small 
and reckless faction. But the crisis is one with which the 
leading men and the leading classes of the Province will do 
well to deal largely and tenderly. It is a strong fact that 
fifteen millions of English money should have been spent in 
Canada in performing for the Province, at the very mo- 
ment of time the most opportune, the unspeakable service of 
building a railway from east to west of its entire territory—that 
this money should have been obtained by the most assiduous, 
the most plausible, and the most ostentatious efforts of the 
Canadian Executive, represented here by a special emissary in the 

rson of its highest legal officer—and that so far the undertaking 

brought advantage and wealth only to Canada, and disap- 

intment and distress to the subscribers. These are strong 

acts, and they constitute a case which the English people will 
watch with grave interest. 

If, misguided by any violent counsels, or made the victim of 

rsuasions hollow and deceptive, the Canadian Parliament per- 
mits itself to refuse some reasonable aid on narrow pleas of non- 
liability—if it should commit itself to decisions which honest- 
minded people will have to regard as quibbling or repudiating— 
it does not require even Dr. Cumming’s small er of foresight to 


THE HOP DUTIES. 


HE Hop-du ievance is now a Parliamen uestion, 
On Me Dodson will move a 
tory of the impost in both its branches—Excise and Customs, 
Nothing, we venture to anticipate, will be urged which can 
ssibly be construed into genuine panegyric of those incubi, 
ut it is more than esible that ingenfous arguments will not 
be wanting to arrest the judgment impending over these most 
unrighteous taxes. Very probably the present disturbed condition 
of the national finances will be odbeash by the great disturber as 
a demurrer against that act of justice which his own policy of last 
year has rendered inevitable. We admit that this is a specious 
plea—it might even be a weighty one as against a theoretic or 
sentimental grievance; but hops have long advanced beyond 
theory or sentiment. The question which the Speaker will put 
from the chair on Tuesday, divested of verbiage, is whether the 
House of Commons is or is not prepared, deliberately and with 
its eyes open, to ruin important distticts of England, comprising 
many hundred thousands of inhabitants, merely to prop up a 
financial experiment, which nobody likes, at those points where 
it is weakest. 

Up to last year, the hop-revenue system, however vicious in 
principle and often injurious in practice, was at least in workin 
order. ‘There was a home excise to replenish the Exchequer, an 
a protective duty on foreign hops to make that excise tolerable, 
and withal to supplement the revenue; and there ,»>re the 
regular postponements or “credits” (with occasional enlarge. 
ments) to act as the safety-valves. We have not one word 
to say for this system in itself. Mr. Gladstone undertook 
last year to cobble it, and he will, in all probability, exhott 
the House of Commons, on Tuesday next, not to meddle with 
his handiwork. It is worth while, therefore, to see on what 
principles he proceeded when he undertook to deal with the 
hop duties, and where he has left them. The leading principle 
of the old system was the familiar idea of an Excise and a semi- 
prohibitive Customs duty keeping each other in check. Under 
the new system both duties stili exist—the Excise slightly dimi- 
nished, and the Customs pared down to the quick. The difference 
simply is that the hop Excise duty is now (with insignificant 
oo the only one pressing on the unmanufactured growth 
of the home soil, and that the Customs duty, so far from 
being semi-prohibitive, merely survives as a buffer to the 
Excise, while it allows the foreign hop-grower to bond. 
By this process the foreigner gets his article into England 
at his own time and his own prices, with merely a rate. 
able passing toll, while the English grower has to meet 
an Excise which is assessed on weight, and not on quality 
or market price, and thus lies heaviest, both absolutely 
and proportionately, when prices are at the lowest. Up to 
last year, the stringency of the Excise was mitigated by one 
half of the duty being only payable in six months, and the other 
half in twelve months after its assessment. The original policy 
of this indulgence may have been questionable; but, once 

ranted, it became an essential element in the system. We 

o not insist on the advantage which the moneyed grower 
enjoyed of being able to use the interest of the deferred duty as 
capital. The man of less resources was ordinarily enabled to 
provide for his first half duty out of the sale of the current 
year’s hops, and to bring the prospects of the new crop into his 
calculations when the second payment became due. He might, 
or he might not, be in straits, but he saw his way a little 
before him. On the other hand, as far as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was concerned, this regular arrear of the Hop 
Duty fixed its figure in the year’s budget to a halfpenny; 
for the Minister had to deal with the debt of the last, and 
not the anticipation of the coming year. In 1860, Mr, 
Gladstone, at one stroke, abolished the hop credits from 1860 
onwards, and volunteered to prophesy an income to the 
revenue of 300,000/. from that source, in 1861. The time which 
he selected for this high-handed feat of accountship was pecu- 
liarly opportune, as a series of five abnormally prolific years had 
brought down prices to a point at which the ratio of the Excise 
to the market value was ruinously approximate. In fact, in 
many instances, the hop duty of 1859 more than doubled the 
entire rental of farms on which, of course, hops were only one 
item of profitable cultivation. The mercy of this course is 
at once apparent; its forethought is equally remarkable, for 
unluckily there is no convention between the seasons and the 
Treasury; and so the windfall of 300,000/. which was to illus- 
trate the budget of 1861, has fallen down to the contemptible 
driblet of less than 70,o00/. But whether the return for any 
ear were great or small, an old-fashioned Chancellor of the 
xchequer would at once know, as April came about, how much 
the hops of the aon | growth contributed towards the revenue 
of the current year. Under the new system, he must call in 
Vates or Argus to frame this portion of his estimate. 
We shall not waste words to prove that the actual hop system 
combines every bad feature of modern and ancient finance, with- 
out a single one of the compensations which each offered. The 
broad result of this unequal fight with nature and Gladstone is, 
that at this moment the hop-growers are in a state of 
distress and perplexity which complicates their claim for justice 
with a suit in formd pauperis. Some months back they went to 
the Exchequer to pray for one last repetition of that peculiar in- 


perceive that Canada will have taken a downward step, to be 
recovered only by prolonged and costly sacrifices. 


dulgence which the exceptional itions of the hop growth 
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might palliate, if they could not justify. The hard five years’ 
battle between the ield and the Excise had culminated in the year 
when the ho its had been abolished, in face of a nearly 
complete blight, and so they sued for grace at the hand of the 
Minister whose own reckless act had wrought the change. Mr. 
Gladstone, like an Homeric deity, granted one portion of their 

rayer and threw the rest to the winds. The portion which he 
Rid grant was prompted by the hop-factors of Southwark—the 
men whose direct interest it is to keep the hop-growers under 
their thumb, and to force them to sell on their own terms. But 
at this crisis, where the stringency of the Excise must break up 
hundreds of industrious homesteads in Kent and Sussex, Wor- 
cestershire and Herefordshire, the House of Commons will be 
invited to consider a plan for placing the hop cultivation of Eng- 
land on the footing of fair free trade and open competition 
between the home and the foreign growers. 

The debate will come on at a time when a well-founded 
distrust prevails of any arbitrary and excessive exterfsion of the 
principle of direct taxation. e seriously advise those in whom 
this feeling is strong to look well to their own outworks, and 
not to prejudice the cause of indirect taxation by suffering its 
counterfeit to exist in its most fantastic, uncertain, and vexa- 
tious form—in an impost which combines the merits of beggaring 
the producer and of overloading the Exchequer. We cannot 
conceive any better weapon of assault at the disposal of the 
school who wish to throw all the burdens of the State on the 
tax-paying rich, and all the control of taxation on the 
exempted millions, than the glaring unfairness of the Hop duty. 
Of course the duty, after all, is really a disguised direct tax of 
the most oppressive character; for while it burdens the pot of 
beer to a very slight extent, it breaks the back of the unlucky 
producer who has to pay it out of his capital. 

To appeal to the free-traders in condemnation of the Customs 
and Excise duties on hops is, we trust, a work of supereroga- 
tion. The imposts stand self-condemned, and the plea for any 
reprieve should not be listened to for a onan. Twelve 
months ago, the time of their onet might have been a 
legitimate matter of debate; but Mr. Gladstone has gone 
just so far, and not far enough—has given just so much 
and yet withheld so much—that standing still or pulling up 
was as impossible as it would have been to have kept up Chi- 
chester spire when the ay had crumbled away underneath. 
The relation of the hop-duty to the remaining revenue (always 
uncertain) can no longer be pleaded, even for what it is worth, 
by the Minister who has smitten Protection hip and thigh only 
to paralyse Free-trade. 

e can hardly conceive that the revolutionary argument will 
be again brought out, that the hop-growers have the remedy in 
their own hands, by ceasing to grow hops. The suggestion is as 
ignorant as it is insolent. Centuries have localized the hop 
cultivation in parts of England where hops grow well and corn 
but ill. These are also woodland regions; and no man who 
pretends to any acquaintance with hops can be ignorant of the 
relations of the hop-pole crop to the hop crop. The time has 
gone by when woods could be estimated among the unculti- 
vated portions of the kingdom; and it would be mere folly to 
attempt to turn a heathery waste into a hungry wheat-field, 
although a wise and patient man might convert it into a remu- 
nerative chesnut copse. Besides, hops and woodland have made 
their own peasantry—a peasantry whose wives and children win 
their end in the hop-gardens from spring till October, while 
the men find work and pay in the woodlands during those winter 
months which are elsewhere seasons of starvation. If you extir- 
pate the hop cultivators, you beggar the upper and middle 
classes, and you prostrate the peasantry; and pro tanto, you 
diminish the natural wealth of the kingdom by leaving whole 
regions without the means, natural or personal, of tilling their 
soil and feeding their mouths. 

Under all these circumstances, we trust that no specious plea 
for delay, no ad misericordiam appeal from the Treasury Bench, 
will induce the House of Commons to falter in its righteous con- 
duct in the hop-duties. 


RELATIONS OF GASES AND VAPOURS TO RADIANT HEAT. 


ITH his admirable thermo-electric apparatus, Melloni was 
unable to detect any trace either of the absorption or 
radiation of heat by air; and we possess no knowledge regarding 
the action of other gases or of vapours. In the Bakerian Lecture, 
recently delivered before the Royal Society, by Professor Tyndall, 
the following new results in connexion with this subject were 
enunciated. 
Oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and air, enclosed in a tube four 
feet long, absorb respectively about three-tenths per cent. of the 
calorific rays emanating from a source of 212° Fahrenheit. This 
is the feeblest action which has been observed. At the other end 
of the scale stands olefiant gas, which absorbs more than eighty 
per cent. of the same rays. This gas, which is perfectly trans- 
arent to rays of light, is opaque to the rays of obscure heat. 
ocnsien into the atmosphere, it is not seen by the eye, but if a 
sheaf of calorific rays be caused to cross it, its presence is at once 
declared by a proper instrument ; it intercepts such rays almost 
as effectually as a screen of cloth drawn across their path. Coal 
gas acts in a similar manner. 


calorific rays are ing, it destroys so many of these rays that 
a second equal volume does not produce anything like the same 
effect. In fact, the rays are not there to be destroyed by the 
second discharge of gas. But when small volleys of gas are used, 
the number of rays shot down is exactly proportional tothenumber 
of shots. For example—when a measure ing a capacity of 
one-fiftieth of a cubic inch was used, five such measures destroyed 
exactly five times as many rays asa single measure ; ten such 
measures destroyed ten times as much; fifteen such measures 
destroyed fifteen times as much; but here the rays became 
sensibly thinned in numbers, so that twenty measures did not 
produce twenty times the effect of a single measure. As the 
quantity of gas introduced into the tube augmented, the quantity 
of rays destroyed deviated more and more from the law of pro- 
portionality ; until, finally, the addition of a single measure 
ceased to produce any seaeeeee effect. At this point, in fact, 
the vulnerable rays had been practically disposed of. Trans- 
arent gases have been hitherto considered as almost perfectly 
we wll recall but this opinion can no longer be retained in 
presence of the fact that a measure of olefiant gas, one-fiftieth of 
an inch in volume, diffused through a tube possessing a capacity 
of two-hundred and twenty cubic inches, and there possessing a 
tension of only ;;}5, of an atmosphere, exercises a measurable 
absorption. 
Between atmospheric air and olefiant gas, the other compound 
gases occupy intermediate positions. In the case of vapours, 
the most energetic is that of sulphuric ether ; the least energetic 
is that of bisulphide of carbon. Comparing small volumes at 
equal tensions, the absorptive energy of sulphuric ether is ten 
times that of olefiant gas, and ten thousand times that of oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, or atmospheric air. This vapour, in fact, 
which, tested by light, is as transparent as the diamond, tested by 
calorific rays of low intensity is almost as black as pitch. 
Between cotnate ether and bisulphide of carbon, stand chloro- 
form, wood-spirit, benzol, alchohol, the iodides and chlorides of 
ethyl, methyl, and amyl, and other vapours. 
he influence of the aqueous vapour in the atmosphere may 
be judged of from the following fact. On a fair November day, 
the quantity of transparent vapour suspended in the air pro- 
duced fifteen times the absorption of the true air itself. Philo- 
sophers have long speculated on the influence exerted by a 
diathermanous envelope, like our atmosphere on the climates of 
a planet. De Saussure, M. Pouillet, and Mr. Hopkins have shown 
the effect of such an envelope in preserving the terrestrial rays 
from being wasted in space. But in reality the atmosphere itself 
exerts a vanishing influence compared with that of the aqueous 
vapour it contains. Here we have a constituent, whose ry 
must produce corresponding alterations of temperature at the 
surface of the earth. Whether it is competent to account for the 
variations of climate revealed by geologists future investigations 
must decide ; but it is a vera causa which can never henceforth 
be overlooked in speculations on the subject. 

It is known that oxygen obtained from the decomposition of 
water by an electric current contains a trace of that singular 
substance ozone. Such oxygen exerted four times the absorptive 
energy of the same substance, after it had been passed through 
the iodide of potassium, and thus freed from its ozone. 

The radiative power of gases was examined by causing them 
to over a sphere of heated metal, and to ascend in a column 
in front of a thermo-electric pile. It was here found that the 
order of radiation was precisely that of absorption. The theory 
of heat now universally accepted is, that it is a kind of motion of 
the atoms of bodies, and radiant heat is the pro tion of 
this motion through an ethereal fluid in which all bodies are im- 
mersed. A pop exposition of this theory is given by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, in his Glaciers of the Alps, and his recent expe- 
riments prove that every atom, or molecule, which is competent 
to accept motion from agitated ether—or, in other words, to absorb 
heat—is competent, in precisely the same degree, to impart motion 
to still ether, or, in other words, to radiate heat. His experi- 
ments have one peculiarity which preceding ones did not pos- 
sess. They deal with free atoms, and thus fix upon them indi- 
vidually the responsibility of the effects observed. In solids and 
liquids the atoms form joint-stock companies; considerations 
of cohesion and aggregation come into play from which the 
molecules, in a state oF pe or vapour, are free. Hence the ex- 
periments are calculated to throw light upon the physical cha- 
racters of the atoms themselves. 

The lecturer pointed out that the reciprocity of absorption and 
radiation is a necessary mechanical consequence of the theory of 
an ether. But the question here arises—‘‘ Why is one molecule 
competent to stop or to generate a calorific flux so much more 
powerfully than another? Whatis it, for example, which enables 
olefiant gas to transcend so enormously in these respects its con- 

stituent hydrogen?” To this question the experiments prompt 
the following reply :—The elementary gases which have been 
examined all exhibit peg bye powers of absorption and 
radiation as compenet with md ones. Now, in the 
former case, we have oscillating atoms, but in the latter case 
oscillating systems of atoms; and if we unite the atomic theory 
of Dalton with the perfectly independent conception of an ether, 
it follows that the compound molecule, or group of atoms, which 
furnishes points d’appui to the ethereal fluid, must be capable of 
accepting and generating motion to a far greater degree than a 


When a volume of olefiant gas, say one-thirtieth of that neces- 
sary to fill it, is sent into an exhausted tube, through which 


single atom, whi hages to our minds as an oscillating 
sphere. Thus oxygen and hy which, taken separately or 
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mixed mechanically, produce a scarcely sensible effect, when 
united chemically to form oscillating systems, as in aqueous 
vapour, produce a powerful effect. Thus, also, nitrogen and 
hydrogen, which, separate or mixed, produce but little action, 
<a combined to form ammonia, produce a great action. So, 
also, nitrogen and oxygen, which, as air, are feeble absorbers and 
radiators, when combined, as in nitrous oxide, are very powerful 
in both capacities. Comparing small volumes at equal tensions, 
the action of nitrous oxide is fully two hundred and fifty times 
that of air; and there is, perhaps, no fact on record which shows 
so conclusively that air is a mixture, and not a compound, as this 
one. Carbonic oxide is about 100 times as powerful as its con- 
stituent oxygen; carbonic acid, 150 times as powerful; while 
olefiant gas, as already stated, is 1000 times as powerful as its 
constituent hydrogen. In the case of the hydro-carbon vapours, 
where the atomic groups attain a higher degree of complexity, 
the action is still greater than that of olefiant gas. The lecturer 
also referred to the influence of the rate of atomic oscillation on 
the amount of heat absorbed. But this subject is difficult to 
be rendered popular, and is, therefore, omitted here. The dis- 
course concluded by applying considerations similar to the fore- 
going to the conduction of heat. It was shown how radiation, 
absorption, and conduction were connected together, and that 
the phenomena of all of them might be deduced from simple 
mechanical principles. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


WF Domino Noir is a very agreeable addition to the re- 
pertory of the Royal English Opera. It is one of M. 
Auber’s most genial and sprightly productions, written when he 
was at his best, and with the advantage of being allied toa libretto 
in itself delightful—as elegant and sparkling a drama indeed 
as ever came from the pen of its prolific author, the late Eugéne 
Scribe. Much of the peculiar charm arising from the combina- 
tion of music and drama so admirably suited to each other, 
must inevitably be lost in translation. M. Scribe’s wit is too 
volatile not to evaporate toa great extent in the transference 
from the original, to say nothing of its flavour being too delicate 
to suit the palate of our ordinary English playgoers. This con- 
sideration has doubtless induced the gentleman (Mr. Chorley) to 
whom the adaptation of the original text to the English stage has 
been entrusted, to shrink from endeavouring to reproduce oo | of 
the lively sallies and pointed bits of dialogue which abound in 
the French version, and which render it, even without the ad- 
junct of the music, so well worth a perusal. He has, however, 
executed his task with sufficient skill and fidelity to produce 
what, to a person unacquainted with the original, is a very pleasant 
and amusing story. The opera is not altogether unknown to an 
English audience, as it has been given at the St. James’s Theatre 
on several occasions in French, and, if we recollect ee , was 
played in English some years ago with Madame Anna hillon to 
personate the heroine. The incidents are briefly these. The 
scene of the first act is laid at a masked ball in the Queen’s 
apartments at Madrid, at which the Count Horace Massarena 
(Mr. Haigh) is anxiously Jooking for the arrival of a lady who 
had fascinated him twelve months before on a similar occasion, 
while she left him in complete ignorance of her name and posi- 
tion, and further raised his curiosity to the highest pitch by 
rushing off, Cinderella-hke, just as the clock struck midnight. This 
mysterious masked lady of course duly arrives, and after a good 
deal of amusing incident too minute for detail, her companion, 
Brigitta (Miss Thirlwall), is deceived by Juliano, Horace’s con- 
fidant, as to the hour, by the simple stratagem of putting on the 
clock to midnight. She accordingly rushes off in alarm, thinking 
her mistress has departed, whereupon the clock is now made to 
int to a considerably earlier hour than the real one, a proceed- 
ing which has the effect of keeping the black domino until twelve 
o'clock. The timepieces in the neighbouring rooms striking 
the hour of midnight disclose the deception which has been put 
upon her, and the act closes with her agitated departure. She 
is, in fact, a truant from a neighbouring convent whose doors 
are locked at twelve o’clock, and she is, in consequence, com- 
pelled to wander disconsolately about the streets until, seeing a 
woman at a window, she is onbeidonsd to knock at the door of the 
house, and ask for shelter. This person ig Jacintha (Miss Leffler), 
Juliano’s housekeeper, who is expecting her master and his 
harumscarum associates to return and finish the evening after 
the ball by a supper. It is a case of Scylla and Charybdis with 
our heroine, a noisy supper ut proper 
company for a young and beautiful lady. To escape notice 
and molestation as far as possible, she assumes the dress of 
Jacintha’s niece, Inesilla, for whom she is passed off to Juliano 
and his friends, to the intense _— of Horace, who 
recognises, or thinks he recognises, his mysterious inamorata in 
the Arragonese peasant girl. Much fun is occasioned by the 
sanctimonious airs of the hypocritical convent porter, Gil Perez 
(Mr. H. Corri), who is engaged to Jacintha, and having a ke 
to the convent, had promised himself a comfortable supper wit 
his mistress, but who is obliged hastily to conceal himself upon 
the arrival of the visitors. Angela, by the aid of her black 
domino, passes herself off upon him as a ghost, and frightening 
him into giving up the keys of the convent, is thus enabled to 
return home before her absence is discovered. The third act 


and everything is prepared for the ceremony, when a most 
opportune equerry arrives from the Queen, to say that, in con. 
sideration of her uncle, the Duke Olivarez, having left her his 
large estates, she is recommended to return to the world, and 
to choose her husband. Her choice, of course, is easily foreseen, 
and all ends happily in the orthodox style. 

The music is throughout delightful, never deep, so as to require 
great attention or analytical power on the part of the listener, 
but so joyous and spirited, so overflowing with piquancy 
and coguettish sparkle, as quite to compensate for what some 
critics—and German critics in particular—might be inclined 
to sneer at as frivolous. Frivolous he may be, but Auber is sel- 
dom, if ever,commonplace. Heis truly the king of French comic 
opera, and none of his countless imitators—the Adams, and 

assés, and Clapissons—have ever come near this prolific veteran, 
who even now, at the age of eighty-one, is engaged in the 
production.of a new opera. 

The opening trio between the two ladies and Horace, with its 
elegant incidental romance for Angela, is delicious, and might be 
owned without disgrace by the greatest opera writers on record, 
It was capitally done by Miss Pyne, Miss Thirlwall, and Mr. Haigh. 
Pity it is, by the way, that the gentleman’s manner and address 
are so inferior to his singing—which fact, with the addition of a 
somewhat peculiar pronunciation, effectually dispels all illusion 
in such parts as that of the sprightly, high-bred Horace Massarena. 
The same may be said of the other male characters of the cast, 
although the defect is of course not so prominent as in the prin- 
cipal personage ; and indeed it is a criticism unfortunately only 
too applicable to the majority of our English actors. ‘To repre. 
sent the easy unrestrained gentleman upon the stage is perhaps 
the most difficult of all assumptions; and it is probably in this 
point more than in any other that our French neighbours so 
greatly excel us. It is certainly one which is sadly wanting in 
the Domino Noir, as now represented at Covent Garden. The 
couplets ‘‘ Fairy perchance” (“Une fée un bon ange” in the 
original), are sung to perfection by Miss Louisa Pyne, and when 
we heard the opera, met with, as they most thoroughly deserved, 
an enthusiastic encore. The second act is full of concerted 
pieces, among which is the spirited bacchanalian chorus, “‘ Keep 
awake, keep awake!” The whole of the scene where the pre- 
tended Inesilla is questioned by Juliano and his guests, with its 
charming oboe obligato, and the well-known Arragonaise 
rondo for Angela, with the refrain for the chorus, recur to 
the memory as excellent in themselves, and excellently given 
by all concerned. The quaint song for Gil Perez, given with 
great humour and unction by Mr. H. Corri, with its sancti- 
monious close on the words “ Deo gratias,” must have a passing 
word of praise, and deserved the encore it obtained. The lon 
finale of the second act for Jacintha and the gentlemen is opicieal 
and frolicsome enough, but somewhat noisy, and perhaps more 
commonplace than is generally the case with our composer. The 
third act is not inferior to its predecessors. A charming ballad 
for Brigitta, very nicely sung by Miss Thirlwall, introduces 
us to the greatest vocal display in the opera, in the shape of a 
recitative air and cavatina for Angela, in which the singer's 
powers of execution are most severely taxed. It is, however, 
excellently caleulated to display Miss Pyne’s remarkable com- 
mand over difficulties; and the florid conclusion, if not particularly 
interesting as a composition, is made acceptable by her admirable 
singing. The chorus of nuns which follows, marked vif et 
babillard in the French, is one of the most original and 
characteristic pieces in the whole work, and suggests most 
capitally the gossiping, chattering yr gy asco of a flock of 
women cooped up within the walls of the Convent of St. Rosa. 
Upon this follows much charming music, of which the chorus for 
the nuns, “Hear every ntoment timing ;” the scene while Horace 
is waiting to see Angela, who is heard singing from within, in 
which the organ and harp are most effectively introduced ; and 
lastly, the finale ushered in by an exceedingly graceful instru- 
mental introduction, are worthy of being noticed. Band and 
chorus are throughout without a fault—an almost superfluous 
remark with reference to Covent Garden, were it not that there 
than care in the rendering 
of music which, withcut due point and accuracy of executi 
would lose all its charm and 

A new opera by Mr. Howard Glover, Ruy Blas, is in 
tion ; but with so excellent an evening’s amusement as tha re- 
sented by Le Domino Noir, we need be in no hurry for novell. 


REVIEWS. 


HELPS’S SPANISH CONQUEST.—VOL. IV.* 


M*. HELPS has brought to a conclusion a work upon which 
he has spent unremitting trouble for many years, which has 
been of a nature to tax the mind severely, and which is not likely 
to cheer its author by great immediate popularity. No wonder 
that the concluding pages of his new volume express a natural 
surprise that he should ever have undertaken so much, or, having 
undertaken it, should have accomplished it. So many ambitious 
designs have been cut short by death, illness, weariness, or diver- 
sion of energy, that an author may well marvel when the pur- 


passes in the convent, and contains but little incident, although 
much delightful music. Angela is just about to be made Abbess, 


* The nish Conquest in America. By Arthur Hel; The Fourth 
Volume. don: Parker, Son, and Bourn. 
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of many years has been brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 
The generation for which Mr. Helps has immediately written 
ought to thank him for what he has done. When the ars ed 
of the author is comprehended, and when we have learnt to follow 
the thread which binds together the different parts of a subject 
that at first appears fragmentary, the History of the Spanish 
Conquest is as interesting as it is valuable. But the book is not 
meant to be one of popular interest. It was impossible that it 
should be. However much we read about the Spaniards in 
America, the biographies of Columbus, Cortes, and Pizarro 
alone have an abiding place in our memory. All other 
captains, discoverers, and governors are but figures in a 
dream when compared with these three heroic names. 
History has nothing to record more marvellous, more exciting, 
more — of great emotions, than the voyage of Columbus 
over the unknown ocean, and the splendid enterprises in which 
a handful of Spaniards overthrew the empires of Montezuma 
and Atahuallpa. But these stories had been told before, and 
however well Mr. Helps may have told them again, it was 
not because they had been told badly or imperfectly that 
he undertook his work, nor does its value consist in the 
description of them which it contains. They are, indeed, told 
with great point, simplicity, and fulness; although, perhaps, 
with a little want of rapidity of action. But what prompted 
Mr. Helps to go through all this labour, what united in his mind 
and unites in that of his readers the long series of Spanish con- 
quests, is the light-which, taken as a whole, a throw on the 
government of dependencies, and on the means by which slavery 
is introduced or averted. The whole course of the history 
stamps on us the impression of the greatness of the Spaniards of 
the sixteenth century. They were great in arms, great in good 
government, great in religious feeling, great in the atrocity and 
intensity of their crimes. The lesson they read to us, therefore, 
is read by a people whom we cannot despise. It is drawn out 
in these volumes with the greatest tenacity of purpose, and with 
much felicity of execution. Mr. Helps unites many of the 
qualifications which ought to bog! to a writer who composes 
a history with such an end. He has a peculiar interest in 
character; it is a positive delight to him to think what a 
dead man was like, how he really acted, and why. He has 
the great merit of being exact in his assertions. He says what 
he has a right to say, and no more. He knows when to stopin 
deducing inferences from his materials. He is also rigidly just, 
and can pardon without glossing over the iniquities of great 
men. So far as the object of a history is to give a record of facts 
in a shape that catches the attention, Mr. Helps appears to us 
to have the faults of being over prone to reflection, and of pre- 
senting too many isolated groups of facts to be studied in uncon- 
nected succession. But he was exactly fitted for the task he 
set himself, and the more closely the work is studied the more 
clearly will it appear how much light he has thrown on two 
questions so absorbing in their importance to the rulers of India 
as the government of dependencies inhabited by aliens, and the 
proper treatment of subject races. 

At first sight the government of her American colonies by 
Spain appears to be nothing but a splendid failure. What did 
it all come to? The governing race lost all their capacity for 
great enterprises, all their superiority of character, and sank 
down into superstitious, easy-going, quarrelsome bravoes. The 
conquered race have been preserved, but only in decay. They 
have not amalgamated with their masters. They have not become 
happier, or richer, or more intelligent. Here and there an 
Indian may have risen to an equality with his conquerors, but 
that has only been where, as in modern Mexico, the conquerors 
have exhibited the most lamentable incapacity, feebleness, and 
sloth. It is hard to say that either Spain or America benefited 
by the Spanish conquest. But it is not only the ultimate results 
of a great process which contain useful lessons. Quite as much 
is to be learnt from the process itself. Bad as the lot of the 
Indians has been, and many as have been the misdeeds of Spanish 
authorities inthe New World, the Indians were threatened with 
far worse evils from which they escaped; and the iniquities 
of the local authorities would have been ten times blacker if they 
had not been strongly curbed by the home Government. 
The history of the Spaniards in America during the half 
century when the Government was being formed, is the 
history of a humane, wise, and just home Government 
engaged in a perpetual struggle against the rapacity, 
cruelty, and injustice of the colonists. The Spanish Court 
comes out in a most favourable light under Mr. Helps’s 
researches. From the days of Ferdinand and Isabella to the 
days of Philip IV. an unbroken tradition of clemency and good 
faith made the Sovereigns of Spain the protectors of the Indians. 
It became a settled axiom of their Cabinet that neither the im- 
portunities of the colonists, nor the desire for tribute, nor reli- 
gious proselytism should be allowed to weigh for an instant 
against the claim of the conquered Indians to a fair and kind 
treatment. Philip IL., known to English history as the detested 
husband of Bloody Queen Mary, and to Europe as the relent- 
less persecutor of the Dutch Protestants, was faithful to this 
great Imperial tradition. He would not accept the bribes 
eagerly thrust on him by the colonists who wished to enslave 
the Indians once for all, although the holy cause was perish- 
ing in the Netherlands for want of money to pay the troops. 
Law after law was passed to secure the good treatment of t 


would not do his duty by the natives. The Indians were to 
be treated as minors in the eve of the law, lest their conquerors 
should take advantage of them. Nor did the Spanish Court 
work in vain. Its efforts alone prevented the complete re- 
duction of the Indians to slavery. It has made the Indians free 
in the midst of all their misery. So much it effected, and that-it 
did not effect more is due rather to causes over which it could 
exercise no influence than to its own shortcomings. The Indians 
passed away into death or oer under a combination of subtle 
evils. The diseases introduced by the Europeans made havoc of 
their tender frames; they did not understand the European 
methods of working; they fretted under kinds of labour to which 
they were unaccustomed ; and they pined beneath the uncongenial 
influences of a society with which they could not mix. Their lot 
has been wretched, but still the absence of slavery has made it 
so far endurable that they exist to this day. The inhabitants of 
the East Indian peninsula are not likely to sink to the level of 
the modern descendants of those who once held Mexico and 
Peru ; but the history of British India shows abundantly that 
the Hindoos have been preserved from the most serious dangers 
by the interposition of the Indian Government, as acted on by 
English opinion and guided by ig ony feelings; and we may 
gather from all that Mr. Helps has to tell us, how indis- 
pensable it is that there should be some authority to protect the 
Oriental from his master, and how hard a struggle it is to make 
justice and religious toleration prevail in the government of a 
weak and heathen dependency. 

Mr. Helps assures usthat the effect of the numberless Spanish 
State Papers he has read has been to impress him strongly with 
a sense of the great amount of ability and of largeness of view— 
of capacity, in short, for government on a grand scale—exhibited 
byawhole series of Spanish statesmen, and by no one more than by 
Charles V. They, as a rule, in providing for the Indians, did the 
best thing in the best way. Taking into consideration the cir- 
cumstances which had to be dealt with, it is not easy for us, with 
the experience of subsequent facts to guide us, with our altered 
notions of religious duties, and with the best theories of govern- 
ment in our heads, to say that the Spanish Court could have done 
better than it did. One man, however, in the history of the 
protection of the Indians stands pre-eminent. How boldly, how 
unselfishly, how unweariedly Las Casas worked for his beloved 
Indians, until he ended his long life at the age of ninety-three, 
is well known to every one who has read this portion 
of history at all. Mr. Helps makes a very instructive and 
interesting addition to our knowledge. e produces the 
chief documents in a controversy as to the lawfulness of 
making Indians slaves. A man named Sepulveda, historio- 
grapher to Charles V., published a treatise in which he set out 
the reasons which could be urged in defence of slavery, and they 
were reasons that must have had great weight with the gene- 
ration to which they were addressed. The first was that the 
Israelites were told not to spare the inhabitants of the Land of 
Promise. This was as g an argument for Spanish soldiers 
warring against the heathen in America, as it was for Cromwell's 
soldiers, a century later, at Wexford and Drogheda. Sepulveda 
also argued that the interests of the Indians required they should 
be placed under the absolute dominion of so superior a race as 
the Spaniards. This was the only way in which their native 
inferiority could be removed, if that were ever possible, and in 
which the purpose in the world they were destined to serve 
could be fulfilled. The Indians, too, required to be protected 
against themselves, and the Spaniards were doing a good deed 
when they put an end to cannibalism and human sacri- © 
fives. Lastly, there was the true faith to promote, and it 
must be lawful to make war on Pagans who denied the 
faith, and who, when defeated, were amply compensated both 
for their disasters in battle and for the slavery that might 
follow, directly they were baptized. If any one will take 
the trouble to answer these arguments, he will see how 
little the answers he would himself use would be acceptable 
to Spaniards of the sixteenth century. When we remember 
how devoted Philip and other Spanish Sovereigns were to 
the Inquisition, it is wonderful that arguments so entirel 
in the spirit of those who set the Inquisition at work shoul 
not have had more effect. It was only the settled tra- 
dition of government, which decided that the Indians were to be 
protected, that can have made such a man as Philip II. hesitate 
to apply in the New World the doctrines he was enforcing in the 
Old. Sepulveda’s book was answered by Las Casas, and it met 
with a total prohibition from the Government. The utmost 
pains were taken to prevent its spread in America. The only 
way to preserve the policy of protecting the Indians was not to 
question it or to allow it to be questioned. 

Las Casas himself is one of the men on whom the responsi- 
bility of wey ee on negro slavery into America most 
largely rests. e negroes were rary there that the Indians 
might be spared. The consciences of those who had any scruples 
as to the lawfulness of the importation were satisfied by the con- 
venient assumption that all negroes were prisoners of war, and 
had saved their lives by being sold into bondage. Las Casas 
thought of his Indians, and did not think what would become 
of the negro, and still less what would become of the 
negro’s master. Philanthropy can seldom do good to one set 
of persons without doing harm to some other set. The ne, 
was inferior in intelligence to the Indian, and he could do, 


Indians. Governor after governor was removed because he 
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brought the Indian to the grave. Therefore it was a good thing 
that the Indian should escape slavery and the negro take his 
lace. The time has come when the very same controversy has 
en raised as to the negro which Las Casas and Sepulveda raised 
as to the Indian. Modern slave owners refer at hazard to the 
Old Testament, explain that the interest and true destiny of the 
negro make slavery necessary for him, and dwell with satisfac- 
tion on the spread of Christianity which so happily attends the 
increase of cotton cultivation. In its degeneracy, Boain has ceased 
to have theologians who can either maintain or combat these propo- 
sitions, or statesmen who would dare or care to protect the negro 
as the great sovereigns of Spain protected the Indians. Perhaps 
we cannot better place before ourselves the difference between a 
country governed by great men on great principles, and one inthe 
hands of mediocre adventurers, than by remembering how utterly 
impossible it would have been, in the old days of Spain, for a 
military adventurer to have made an enormous fortune by selling 
Mexicans and Peruvians, and then have returned to lead the 
councils of his sovereign. It is because he establishes this im- 
ssibility so clearly in its pages that Mr. Helps has made his 
ourth volume equal, or perhaps superior in interest to the 
others. The mere interest of adventure has passed away before 
it opens. The contest between the two Pizarros and Almagro, 
and the conquests of Bogota and Florida, are tame after the 
narrative of the fall of the Incas. The Paraguay Mission is a 
more attractive subject, but it does not lie sufliciently within the 
scope of Mr. Helps’s work to notice it in detail. Mr. Helps’s 
great aim is to exhibit the relations of the Spaniard, the Indian, 
and the Negro; and it is by the success with which he has 
pursued this aim that his history must be judged. 


LA MER* 


T was, in some respects, an unfortunate hour when M. Michelet 
took up physiology and began to have theories about the 
relations between the sexes. From that unhappy moment he 
has seen nothing in the universe from any other point of view. 
Everything is woman, and there is nothing but woman, and M. 
Michelet is woman’s chronicler. He has already written L’ Amour 
and La Femme, and yet he is not content. He sets off again, 
with unflagging energy, to investigate creation with La Femme, 
L’ Amour, and a pocket microscope in his hand. Astronomy, 
ornithology, geography, entomology, are all branches of the one 
great science. The earth _ to the sun her lord. The 
stars and planets are trembling lovers who have elective affinities 
of their own. Birds, beasts, whales, seals, lighthouses, rocks, are 
all for ever marrying and being given in marriage. Even America, 
young America, is not exempt from the universal law. She 
yearns to her mother, Europe, through the medium of the 
electric telegraph :— 

L’Amerique c’est le désir. Elle est jeune, et elle brile d’étre en rap 
avec le globe. Sur son superbe continent, et au milieu de tant d’états, elle se 
croit pourtant solitaire. Si loin de sa mére, l'Europe, elle regarde vers ce 
centre de la civilization, comme la terre vers le soleil, et tout ce qui la 
rapproche du grand luminaire la fait palpiter. Qu’on en juge par l’ivresse, 
par les fétes si touchantes auxquelles donna lieu le telegraphe sous-marin qui 
mariait les deux rivages, de sorte que les deux mondes n’auraient plus qu’une 


We do not know, therefore, that we can give a better résumé 
of La Mer than to say that it is written under the strong belief 
that the sea also is the possessor of a feminine nature, and must 
be dealt with as French authors are in the habit of treating all 
such. The sea is the spouse of the land. The sea is the mother 
of whales. The sea has a pulse and arteries of herown. The 
sea is the universal parent of life. In a word, M. Michelet’s La 
Mer is pretty much the same as M. Michelet’s L’ Amour. Love 
is Heaven, and Heaven is love. The ocean, too, is love, and so 
also, broadly speaking, are the fishes. 

M. Michelet has watched the sea, as a Frenchman who is in 
love watches his mistress, with a keenly materialistic eye. 
According to the thousand shifting moods that come across him 
he attributes to herw thousand different qualities. He observes 
her in her fits of sunshine and of storm—enjoys yielding himself 
up to the spirit of the hour—and is attracted, repelled, awed, and 
melted by her by turns. Chapters of most exquisite scene- 

ainting, passages of great beauty, alternate with passionate 

escriptions of the unspiritual loves of the sea and its inhabitants. 
To call him a scientific man would be somewhat bold. He knows 
as much science as is absolutely necessary for the purposes of 
his book, as poets who write a great deal about affliction have 
probably seen just enough of sorrow to enable them to invest it 
with a romantic hue. The troubadour who sings the praises of 
great chieftains—the historiographer who attends upon Napoleon 
II1.—is not a man who has been in the council-chamber or in 
battle at their side. He has watched them from a little distance 
in a reverent and admiring frame of mind; and though he may 
not have seen a great deal, yet whatever he has been fortunate 
enough to see he narrates with fervour. A reverent and an 
imaginative spirit is the great thing. M. Michelet possesses at 
least the latter. He is the minstrel who follows the camp of the 
soldiers of science. His knowledge of what they are ioe is 
limited, but he knows enough about their operations for the 
practical objects of his art. In a popular work of the day there 
is a not unpleasing story of a Frenchman, an Englishman, and 


a German, who are writing rival essays on the natural hist 
of the camel. For the manner in which the latter two dischang, 
their task, we will refer those of our readers who are unacquainted 
with the story to the facetious original. The Frenchman manage, 
thus. He pays a visit of two hours to the Zoological Gardeng, 
returns home smiling and satisfied, dashes off a brilliant ang 
picturesque sketch of the camel—‘ Le Chameau, le voila.” We 
are inclined to suspect that M. Michelet is not unlike his com. 
— in Friends in Council, and that he consults Ehrenberg and 
ujardin in something of the inquiring and cheerful spirit in 
which that rapid artist visited the Jardin des Plantes. 
Whether, if M. Michelet were more scientific, he would be leg 
poetical or no, isa matter of opinion. If we are to believe Oersted, 
science and poetry are twin-sisters that walk hand-in-hand. Tf 
we are to believe our secret instinct, we should confess that 
oetical notions of science consist very much in an impels 
tec about it. But, at all events, most of us will allow 
that M. Michelet’s anthropomorphic tendencies, in virtue of 
which he regards all nature as endowed with human sus 
tibilities, are unscientific and unnatural. The author of fe 
Mer in reality treats lighthouses and fishes as Landseer 
deals with stags and puppies. He gives them sentimental human 
faces and human feelings. We will not pause to examine 
whether or no this is the highest form even of art and imagina- 
tion. It is pleasanter to be able to say that, whether it is or no, 
M. Michelet paints life in the waters, and under the surface 
of the waters, con amore, and with taste. For him the currents 
of ocean are no mere currents, but part and parcel of a great 
living pulsation, that beats from the equator to the pole, from 
the pole to the equator, and represents an infinite variety, of 
unorganized life hourly passing into a state of organization. 
The very lighthouse on the shore is a lifelike and vigilant 
inspector, with his red lamp and eye of fire. ‘The medusa, or the 
daughter of the sea, the crab, the coral-insect, the sea-hedgehog, 
the sponge, the polypus, the madrepore, the seal, the thousand 
creatures of the sea, ah appear to him dressed in the fairy colours of 
romance. They are no longer dumb and inferior animals, they are 
sentimental beings, with their daily labours and their hopes, their 
sorrows and their joys. Man is their tyrant and their torturer. 
Persecuted by his cruel selfishness, the whale is a fugitive in the 
world of waters, seeking only to escape death, and to be left in 
peace. But inthe North, by the solitary shores of Greenland, in 
the fogs of Behring, in the tepid seas which Kane has told us 
surround the Pole, she meets her consort, and is happy for a 
while. Silence and solitude reign around the bridal pair. A 
white bear, a seal, perhaps a grey fox, respectful and prudent 
lookers-on, stand and watch ther wooing from afar. Lustres, 
chandeliers, fantastic mirrors, are not wanting. Blue crystals, 
tufts of dazzling icicle, virgin snow, are the witnesses of the 
betrothal. We must allow that M. Michelet has a keen eye for 
hymenzals wherever they occur. Whenever the subject itself 
does not permit of its being treated from the point of view of 
hymenzals, he returns for a few minutes to refresh himself with 
an imaginary female heroine, who accompanies him wherever he 
goes, and who, we may remark, ultimately takes lodgings at the 
sea-side for the benefit of her health. The relation that nature 
bears to her is an endless topic. 
But if M. Michelet merely poeticised the discoveries of 
science we should have little to object to him. Unfortunately 
his fancy is maddened by them, and he makes licentious 
delirious yg out of them. The greatest of Greek poets was 
falsely accused of having babbled of and profaned the mysteries. 
M. Michelet cannot be acquitted of the f se e. He has caught 
a glimpse of the face that is behind the veil of Isis, and comes back 
raving and singing of what he has seen. In countries where 
the powers of life and vegetation are on a scale beyond anything 
the western European knows, the imagination of man 3 
uickened into delirium by them, and runsriot, and is uncontrolled. 
tt is the work of civilization in more moderate climates to 
chasten the excesses of fancy, to temper the effect produced by 
the sense of the vastness and fecundity of nature, and to humanize 
the mind. What M. Michelet has learned from science seems to 
have reversed the good effect of this corrective process. The 
microscope has brought him again vividly into the presence of 
nature. He is, as it were, smitten with excess of light, unmanned 
by the wondrous life around him. He is half converted into an 
gyptian priest or a worshipper of Eleusis. He has drunk of 
the spirit of passionate materialist— 
has caught up, like Atys, the cymbals of Cybele, and joined the 
frenzied worshippers in Dindymus. His imagination has become 
as rich and wild as if he had lived all his life by the dry flags of 
the Ganges. The lotus leaf or the sacred Yoni are emblems that 
might stand at the head of almost every chapter in La Mer. M. 
Michelet has gained something, but he has lost much. He has 
gained the power of imagining like a furious Bacchant—he 
has lost the power of idealizing like a great poct. He makes 
the material romantic and poetical, but the ideal for him 
has become earthly and sensual. He has debased the fancy 
natural to an artistic mind by the way in which he feeds it. 
With classical taste, a delicate ear, and an almost perfect style— 
himself three-quarters poet and one quarter votary of science— 
he is lost to the Muses unless he restrains himself and prunes 
and chastens his imagination. It is no longer Orpheus singing 
the praises of the gods, but Orpheus roaming the hills of Thrace 


* La Mer. Par J. Michelet. Paris and London: Hachette, 1861. 


among the Bacchanals, or wandering by the banks of the Nile 
and joining in the chants of Osiris. 
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Yet, with all his mad and feverish French materialism, M. 
Michelet is rather wild than licentious. There is much that 
unfits his book for general perusal, but there is nothing dis- 
solute, in the strictest sense of the word, about it. Nor is it 
extraordinary to find among foreign writers the coarse fibre of 
materialism united with a strong artistic sense of form and 
beauty. There is something in the Southern blood which makes 
such a union possible and usual. To Englishmen, the combina- 
tion appears gross and unnatural—our habits of life are more 
reserved, and our nerves are more finely strung. In reality, the 
history of art shows that the combination is more common than 
as Englishmen we should wish it to be. There is a savage 
nature which lies concealed under the cultivated exterior of 

at artists, just as volcanoes are hidden under smiling fields. 

e French, indeed, are not favourable specimens of the kind, 
even among the members of the Latin family. With them it is 
not extraordinary to see the fire of genius half extinguished by 
the fierce and sensual passions of human nature. Alfred de 
Musset is more earthly than Catullus, not because he is now | 
and then more gross, but because he is always more abandoned, 
and plunges with fierce and inextinguishable thirst into the slough 
of pleasure. Many a modern Frenchman of genius—to alter the 
formula of the Greek philosopher—is at one and the same time | 
both a god and a beast. Other nations combine the two | 
natures, but keep them distinct from one another. They neither 
lower their ideal, nor, on the other hand, do they poeticize their 
own defects. But a Frenchman mixes the divine and human 
together. He throws an air of sentiment over sensuality ; and 
the result is that he lowers all fine and delicate conceptions of 
virtue. A heavy retribution falls upon him. He becomes 
incapable of idealizing. This is the Nemesis of virtue; the 
unishment which falls on those who commit the greatest sin 
of all sins—the sin of sentimentalizing vice. 

Few writers can compare with M. Michelet in respect of his 
extraordinary ear. There are some authors of every time and 
nation, in every tongue, who can make a page of prose sound 
like an organ. They understand the tones of words, the ca- 
dence of sentences and paragraphs. Milton was such a writer, 
and in later days De Quincey was another. M. Michelet 
in this respect is a French De Quincey. There are passages 
in the Opium-Eater and the Miscellanies that might easily 
have come from his pen. Had De Quincey written in French, 
he might have composed the description of the storm of 
the 24th of October, 1859—a piece of sea-painting which is to 
French prose what a picture by Stantield is to oil colours. The 
temperaments of the two authors, it is true, are different. De 
Quincey is cold, flashing, analytic—M. Michelet is warm, 
romantic, picturesque. But both resemble each other in the 
way they play with words, make sonatas out of language, and 
write pages after pages on nothing. M. Michelet’s scientific 
knowledge is probably about on a par with De Quincey’s 
knowledge of philosophy or Greek, yet we are content 
in both cases to be. imposed upon for the sake of the music 
of their style. To whom, for oa, does the following 
sonorous passage belong? Is this M. Michelet, or is it De 
Quincey translated into French ?— 


J’avais vu bien des orages. J’avais lu mille descriptions de tempétes, et 
je m’attendais & tout. Mais rien ne faisait prévoir l’effet que celle-ci eut pat 
sa longue durée, sa violence soutenue, par son implacable uniformité. Ss 
quvil ya du plus ou du moins, une halte, un crescendo méme, enfin une 
variation, lame et les sens y trouvent quelque chose qui détend, distrait, 
répond & ses besoins impérieux de changement. Mais ici cing jours et cing 
nuits sans tréve, sans augmentation, ni diminution, ce fat la méme fureur et 
rien ne changea dans l’horrible. Point de tonnerre, point de combats de 
nuages, point de déchirement de la mer. Du premier coup, une grande tente 
grise forma l’horizon en tout sens; on se trouva enseveli dans ce linceul d’un 
morne gris de cendre, qui n’était pas toute lumiére, et Jaissait decouvrir une 
mer de plomb et de platre, odieuse et désolante de monotonie furieuse. 
Elle ne savait qu’une note. C’était toujours le hurlement d’une grande 
chaudiére qui bout. Aucune poésie de terreur n’eut agi comme cette prose. 
Toujours, toujours le méme son. Hew! hew! heu! ou bien uh! uh! uh! 

* * * 7 * * 

Le grand hurlement n’avait de variante que les voix bizarres, fantasques, 
du vent acharné sur nous. Notre maison lui faisait obstacle ; elle était pour 
lui un but qu’il assaillait de cent manitres. C’était parfois le coup brusque 
dun maitre qui frappe a la porte; des secousses, comme d’une main forte 
pour arracher le volet; oo des plaintes aigiies par la cheminée, des 
désolations de ne pas entrer, Ges menaces si l’on n’ouvrait pas, enfin des em- 
portements, d’effrayantes tentatives d’enlever le toit. ‘Tous ces bruits étaient 
couverts pourtant par le grand Hew! Heu! tant celui-ci était immense, 
puissant, épouvantable. Le vent nous semblait secondaire. Cependant, il 
réussissait A faire pénétrer la piuie. Notre maison (jallais dire notre 
vaisseau) faisait eau. Le grenier, percé par places, versait des ondées. 

Moi aussi je regardais insatiablement cette mer, je la regardais avec haine. 
N'étant en danger réel, je n’en avais que davantage |’ennui et la désola- 
tion. Elle était a @affreuse mine. Rien ne rappelait les vains tableaux 
des poétes. Seulement, par un contraste étrange, moins je me sentais bien 
vivant, plus, elle, elle avait l'air de vivre. Toutes ces vagues électrisées ) and 
un si furieux mouvement avaient pris une animation, et comme une dime fan- 
tastique, dans la fureur générale chacune avait sa fureur. Dans l’uniformité 
totale (chose vraie quoique contradictoire) il y avait un diabolique fourmille- 
ment. Etait ce la faute de mes yeux et de mon cerveau fatigué? ou bien en 
était-il ainsi? Elles me faisaient l’effet d’un épouvantable mob, d’une hor- 
rible populace, non d’hommes, mais de chiens aboyants, un million, un milliard 
de.dogues acharnés, ou plutét fous. Que dis-je? des chiens, des dogues ! 
ce n’¢tait pas cela encore, ¢’étaient des apparitions exécrables et innommeées, 
des bétes sans yeux ni oreilles, n’ayant que des gueules écumantes. Monstres, 
que voulez-vous donc! n’étes-vous pas souls des naufrages que j’apprends de 
tous cdtés ? Que demandez-vous? “Ta mort et la mort inthe la sup- 


This quotation will satisfy our readers that M. Michelet, beyond 
all question, knows how to com in prose. Those who wish 
to judge for themselves of his brilliant style and picturesque 
manner of writing, without encountering what would necessarily 
be displeasing to an English taste, will find in the first number 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes for this year a chapter reprinted 
from La Mer, entitled “ the Conquest of the Sea.” We do not 
say that it will teach them very much that is new, but it forms 
at least part of a very pretty and graceful étude upon the sea. 


ATHENZ CANTABRIGIENSES.* 


N° Cambridge man can be indifferent to the successful pro- 
gress of the great work undertaken by Mr. C. H. Coo 
and his son, which is no less a task than to do for Cambridge 
what Antony-a-Wood did long ago for the sister University. 
The completion of the Athene Cantabrigienses will be a great 
boon to all students of English literature and history, and the 
chief wonder about the matter is, that so useful and even neces- 
sary a work should have been delayed so long. It is, indeed, 
astonishing that the University which can boast of the famous 
antiquaries, Leland and Camden, Spelman and Fuller,should never 
have had a son who was willing to take up the challenge thrown 
down by Oxford. Even the authors of the admirable volumes 
before us, though natives and residents (we believe) of Cam- 
bridge, do not seem to have any connexion with the Academical 
body. The reasons why the world has not yet had an Athene 
Cantabrigienses are probably these. First, a man of the pecu- 
liar qualifications which Antony-a-Wood brought to his task is 
a most exceptional character. And secondly, Wood's idea of 
the Athene Oxonienses was so felicitous a novelty, and his 
success in working it out so remarkable, that competent anti- 
quaries were deterred from undertaking a life-long labour which, 
in spite of all the pains expended upon it, would only bring 
them a secondary and reflected credit. This, indeed, is expressly 
acknowledged by one of the many Cambridge men who have 
made the attempt. Thus, Mr. William Cole, writing in 1777, 
records his own conviction after thirty years of laborious collec- 
tion of materials :— 

In good truth, whoever undertakes the 
brigienses, must be contented with no prospect of credit or reputation to 
himself; and with the mortifying reflection, that after all his pains and study 
through life, he must be looked upon in an humble light, and only as a 
journeyman to Anthony Wood, whose excellent book of the same sort will 
ever preclude any other, who shall follow him in the same track, from all 
hopes of fame; and will only represent him as an imitator of so original a 
pattern. 

It must not be forgotten, further, that Antony-a-Wood’s great 
work has actually covered much of the ground that would be 
occupied by a similar collection devoted to Cambridge. A very 
great number of the brightest ornaments of Cambridge are either 
common to Oxford, or, by virtue of incorporation or admission ad 
eundem gradum, find a place in the Athen@ Ozxonienses. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it was by no means uncommon 
for a man to study in both English Universities, just as the Prince 
of Wales is doing now ; and it was equally common for a graduate 
in any faculty in one University to take the higher degree in the 
other. Before the Reformation, this intercommunion was still 
more frequent, the great foreign Universities sending many of 
their students to Oxford or Cambridge, while Englishmen would 
fo through the whole or part of the academical course at Paris, 

ologna, or Salamanca. Dr. Wolff's recent Autobiography 
shows that this roving kind of education was still possible on the 
Continent in his youth. The present more exclusive system is 
of comparatively recent growth; and it is curious that in this 
respect Cambridge is somewhat less liberal than her sister. 
Migrations from one college to another are far less common on 
the banks of the Cam than on those of the Isis. The idea of 
scholarships and fellowships being thrown open for general com- 

tition to the whole University is less startling to one who is 
amiliar with the rule of Oriel and Baliol Colleges than to a 

rson who is exclusively acquainted with the Cambridge system. 

ut fora man to divide his education between the two great 
Universities, though not unprecedented, is very rare in our 
day. It is long since Cambridge has welcomed a foreigner into 
its professorial body, and its late courteous nomination of an 
Oxford professor to read the revived Lecture on Sir Robert 
Rede’s foundation is quite an exceptional case. Here, again, 
Oxford has followed a different policy. That University now 
reckons a distinguished German philologist among its professors ; 
and its present Radcliffe Observer at Anglo-Saxon professor 
are both Cambridge men. So, again, in the last generation, Dr. 
Mill, a Cambridge scholar, was very nearly elected to the Boden 
chair; while the successful candidate for the Sanserit professor- 
ship on that occasion, as well as the late Radcliffe Observer, were 
neither of them academics before their respective appointments. 

To return from this digression. The fact that so many Cam- 
bridge worthies, during the early years for which an Athena is 
most needed, have found a place in Wood’s Oxford catalo 
has doubtless discouraged antiquaries from attempting a collec- 
tion from which, unless repetition were allowed, many of the 


* Athene Cantabrigi Charles Henry Cooper, F.8.A., and 
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brightest names must be excluded. Messrs. Cooper have boldl 
faced this difficulty, and have not scrupled to repeat, with 
additions and corrections (where necessary), many biographies 
which are already accessible in Wood’s pages. Indeed, with a 
justifiable reciprocity, not a few distinguished Oxonians by 
original education figure in the Athene Cantabrigienses by virtue 
of subsequent residence or incorporation, or official connexion 
with the University. In this, and indeed in all the principles 
by which they have been guided in their laborious compilation, 
we think that the present editors have exercised a sound 
apne. They might perhaps with advantage have begun a 
ittle earlier than 1500; but we quite agree that the best method 
of arrangement in a work of this sort is the chronological one. 
Their practice is to place the names of their subjects according 
to the year of death, or the latest date at which they are noticed 
in contemporary records. Any arrangement by alphabetical 
order, or by colleges, would have had great disadvantages. By 
the matte which has been adopted any name can be found at 
once by the index; while the chronological order not only makes 
the book available for continuous reading, but would allow the 
work to be interrupted by the present authors at any point 
without inconvenience, and to be resumed with equal facility by 
any continuators. Absit omen. We earnestly hope that the 
Athene Cantabrigienses may be brought to an early completion 
by the highly qualified antiquaries who have so successfully 
compiled the first two volumes of the series. 


It remains to be said that Messrs. Cooper have made good use 
of the various collections towards an Athene Cantabrigienses 
which have been formed by previous labourers in the same field. 
Among these are reckoned Henry Sampson, of Pembroke; Thomas 
Baker, of St. John’s; Morris, a fellow-commoner of Trinity; 
Dr. Richardson, Master of Emmanuel; and the William Cole, of 
Clare and King’s, whom we have already mentioned. The scheme 
of their work, moreover, is somewhat more comprehensive than 
Wood's. The latter only professes to give the boon of eminent 
writers and of bishops, though—fortunately for his readers—he 
did not strictly confine himself within these limits. Messrs. 
Cooper extend their research to all persons of distinction in every 
branch of learning. Nominally, they include ten classes of 
eminent men; but we are glad to say that, in practice, they 
comprehend almost all Cambridge graduates of whom anything is 
known. The research necessary for such a work as this is enormous. 
At the end of each biography there is given a list of the original 
authorities for the memoir, which will be most useful to those 
who may desire to make further investigations in the case of any 
particular person. We remember lately reading, in the pages of 
our contemporary the Christian Remembrancer, a very graphic 
description of the system of pigeon-holes by which the learned 
continuators of the Bollandist Lives of the Suints pack away 
their daily-accumulating materials for future biographies. Some 

lan not ie ss complicated or methodical must of necessity have 
een adopted by our Cambridge antiquaries in organizing their 
vast aggregates of dates and facts. 


It has been said somewhere that a thoughtful man may find 
not only very instructive, but very amusing reading in a common 
Directory. We can at least assure our readers that those who 
will take the trouble to open the Athene Cantabrigienses will 
find it quite as entertaining as its famous Oxford prototype. 
There is, besides, something very instructive in its strict chrono- 
logical arrangement. Not only do we obtain a kind of panoramic 
view of English history—told in the biographies of some of its 
most distinguished actors—as we peruse Geos successive records 
of the Cambridge worthies of the sixteenth century, but the 
strongest light is thrown on some of the peculiar characteristics 
of that stirring age by the juxtaposition of many of the names 
in the order of time in which they respectively disappear from 
the scene. Academie propriety has been shocked lately by 
Mr. Sumner Brockhurst’s assault on Mr. Dodd, of Magdalene, 
but the predecessors of those gentlemen, three centuries ago, 
would have thought a horsewhipping a very mild discipline for 
an opponent. Undey the Tudor sovereigns every man held his 
opinions, theological or political, at the peril of his life. It is 
really pathetic to observe in these pages how each party in turn 
put to death their antagonists. ‘The successive changes of 
opinion under Henry VIII. are represented here by strata, so 
to say, of cruel executions. Under Mary, a list of pious and 
learned men end their lives and their academic careers together 
by wholesale slaughter in the flames of Smithfield and of Oxford. 
Under Elizabeth, the tables are turned, and there is a constant 
succession of single judicial murders of seminary priests, con- 
verts to Romanism, or men who declined to change their 
religion with the popular feeling of the day. We are not of 
those who think that the true principles of religious toleration 
are yet understood among all classes. Many have yet to learn 
that persecution very often defeats its own object. There are 
some in our own days who would do well to observe, for in- 
stance, how some whose memoirs are here given were converted 
to the Roman Church by witnessing the trial and execution of 
Father Campian. This is expressly stated with respect to 
Henry Walpole and Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel. To do 
them justice, each side was equally ready to torture and kill 
their opponents. But one name seems to stand out as deserving 
special execration. It is that of Thomas Norton, Cranmer’s 
son-in-law. This man is said to have brought at least one 
hundred Romanists to the scaffold, and he was deservedly nick- 


named “the rackmaster” and archicarnifexr by his contem. 
raries. But it may be said, perhaps, that he was avenging his 
ather-in-law’s martyrdom. 

It is quite impossible to give any detailed account of the con. 
tents of these important volumes. A few notes must suffice, 
Among the great churchmen occur the names of Rotherham, 
Aleock, Cardinal Fisher, Goodrick, Latimer, Ridley, Cranmer, 
Gardiner, Parker, Grindal, and Whitgift. Other theologians are 
Wishart (as to whose recantation at Bristol Messrs. Cooper 
should consult Lorimer’s Scottish Reformation), Cartwright, 
Rogers, and Coverdale. Among statesmen may be named Em 
son, Thomas Cromwell, Sir Antony Denny, Lords Paget, Rick, 
and Hunsdon, Robert Dudley, Walsingham, William Cecil, Lord 
North, Essex, Killigrew, George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland— 
“soldier, sailor, and courtier’—Nicholas and Anthony Bacon, 
and Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorset. The memoirs of all these 
seem to be judiciously and conscientiously compiled; and there 
are hundreds of others equally good, though of less conspicuous 

ersons. Not the least curious biographies are those of the 
earned foreigners who studied or lectured at Cambridge. Besides 
the well-known names of Erasmus, Bucer, and Fagius, there are 
Auberinus, who lectured on Terence in the fifteenth century, 
Tremellius, Bizarri, Peter Baro, Borgarucci, who is said to have 
poisoned for the Earl of Leicester, and Raphelengius, who after. 
wards corrected the Antwerp polyglot for his father-in-law, 
Plantin, the famous printer. Then there are the Orientalists, 
Boys, Udall, and Lively ; Spenser and Gascoigne among poets; 
Greene, Marlowe, and Nash, the dramatists ; Leland, the anti- 
quary ; Cavendish, the navigator (who gave his name to the kind 
of tobacco so-called); Holingshed, the chronicler; Jugge, the 
printer; Tom Tusser, of the Hundred good Pointes of Hus- 
bandrie ; Caius, the physician ; Lilly, the euphuist; Darrel, the 
witch-finder; Harvey, the astrologer; and Dee, the magician, 
Of musicians, we find Tye and Fairfax; but Dr. John Bull, 
Loosemore, Mace, and Hilton (who all, we believe, had Cambridge 
degrees in music), are not mentioned. Sir John Cheke, the tutor 
of Lord Burleigh and of Roger Ascham, is the subject of a 
particularly interesting memoir. To save his life this great 
scholar conformed to the Roman Catholic Church, at the 
accession of Queen Mary, and then pined and died of shame 
and regret. ‘* Foul-mouthed” Bale, as Wood calls him, the 
Biliosus Baleus of Fuller, is another notable; a few 
further on is Ascham; and then Encinas, the Spaniard, who 
is known in literature under the assumed names, Dryander, Du 
Chene, Van Eyck, and Eichman—all meaning “an oak,” like 
his real patronymic. Is not Dr. Jones, ‘‘ Phisition,” who wrote 
the Benefit of the Auncient Bathes of Buckstones, with A Prayer 
usually to be said before Bathing, in 1572, the earliest practitioner 
known in connexion with that or any other English watering- 
place? Further on, we come to one Andrew Perne, of Queen's, 
1586, who was for ever changing his religion, like the Vicar of 
Bray. The University wits “in merriment translated perno, ‘I 
turn, I change, I rat often.’ It became proverbial to say of a 
coat or cloak which had been turned that it had been Perned. 
On the weathercock of St. Peter’s church, in Cambridge, were 
the letters A.P.A.P., which it was said might be taken to mean 
Andrew Pern, A Papist; or Andrew Pern, A Protestant; or 
Andrew Pern, A Puritan.” Of another divine, Dr. John Copeot, 
of Trinity (1590), we read that “he became so macerated with 
constant study that his learned correspondent, the elder John 
Drusius, sent him a letter superscribed Manibus Johannis 
Copcot.” Remembering the new Bishop of Rochester’s late 
charge against all manner of innocent amusements, we wonder 
what he would have said had he been diocesan of Kelvedon in 
1596, when the vicar there, one John Fabian, was charged with 
“ having, on the night of Sunday, the 2nd of the same month, to 
the scandal of his calling, and the offence of good Christians, 
behaved himself very dissolutely and wantonly in the parish of 
Kelvedon, in taking upon him to bea lord of misrule, or Christmas 
lord, amongst certain younglings.” Here is a portrait of a choleric 
clergyman, whose temper, however, did not stand in the way of 
his preferment, for he died Dean of Lichfield, and refused the 
bishopric of Worcester. Dr. George Boleyn, when Canon of 
Canterbury, in 1573, “threatened to yail the Dean to the wall 
with his sword. tie admitted that he was accustomed to swear 
when provoked. He had struck William King, one of the 
canons, a blow on the ear. On another occasion, he had struck 
at Dr. Rush, a canon, who, however, escaped from him. He 
was also charged with having struck another canon in the 
chapter-house, and beaten a lawyer.” But we forbear, for the 
quotations which could be made from these racy pages are 
simply endless. In conclusion, we warmly commend the Athena 
Cantabrigienses to our readers. The authors have done their 
work excellently well, and such a work claims active encourage- 
ment. They seem to us to deserve praise for the candid and 
temperate spirit which they have displayed throughout. The 
extreme partisanship of Antony-a-Wood, however quaint and 
amusing in him, would be quite out of place in a modern book. 
A fair and impartial statement of ascertained facts is the chief 
thing to be desired in such a collection as this. So far as our 
observation goes, the authors may say with perfect truth that 
“they have diligently used all available sources of information, 
and have performed their task without regard to personal or 
party considerations.” 
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MARRYAT’S JUTLAND AND THE DANISH ISLES.* 


HIS is a somewhat better book of travels than usual. The 
subject is less hackneyed. The north of Europe is much 
less known than either the south or the east, and it has not be- 
come, in the same degree, the spoil of the professional book-maker. 
Norway, indeed, he has begun to invade, for Norway, with its 
fishing and its bear-hunting, is a land of adventure ; but Den- 
mark, and, above all, Jutland, is almost untrodden by his foot- 
steps. And, though the standard reached by Mr. Marryat is 
not very high, we should be doing him great injustice if we at 
all classed him with those who go up and down the earth to seek 
materials for ‘Cockney chatter.” Mr. Marryat emphatically 
writes like a gentleman. He is sometimes weak, but he is never 
vulgar. His style is, in a certain way, flippant, but it is not a 
low or offensive flippancy, and it does not strike us as at all con- 
sciously assumed. He has a most unpleasant habit of dragging 
in French words and phrases on all occasions—perhaps several 
scraps of French in a single page ; but even this is not quite so 
bad as the havoc which some people make of their own mother 
tongue. There is no funny political writing in the book; no 
wrought-up stories of the writer’s dialogues and adventures 
which we are sure never happened. On the other hand, there is 
a great deal of really sound information about a part of the 
world which few Englishmen visit. A stronger head might 
have produced a much better book, but Mr. Marryat is very far 
from having produced a bad one. 

The ancient brotherhood of Angul and Dan, set forth by Saxo 
Grammaticus at the beginning of his history, makes us always 
anxious to hear whatever we can about our Scandinavian kinsfolk. 
And just now the revival of the eternal dispute about Denmark 
and the Duchies makes the country, politically as well as archwo- 
logically, interesting. But on political matters Mr. Marryat does 
not enter at all. We remember absolutely nothing about the 
controversy in his book, except that of course, when he comes 
across any of the scenes of the late war, he does not omit to 
record the fact. We do not know whether we are justified in 
setting him down as taking the Scandinavian side of the question 
on such slight grounds as because he writes the name of the dis- 
puted territory Slesvig—Mr. Laing sticks to S/eswick, as it used 
always to be spelled in English books and maps—instead of the 
German form, Schleswig, which has crept in among us of late 
years. These small matters are not always to be despised. If 
people called the city of the Great Charles by its own name of 
Aachen, possibly they would not mistake him for a Frenchman; 
and we should feel much more certain of keeping the Buonaparte 
out of Kéln, Mainz, and Trier than out of Cologne, Mayence, 
and Tréves. However, Sleswick, Slesvig—or Schleswig—Mr. 
Marryat goes through it and sees divers things in it, but its 
politics do not seem to come in his line. His business is rather 
to note‘the general aspect of things—to gather together every 
possible tale and legend, from Froda to Frederick the Seventh— 
and, as is proper in a land where everybody, from the King 
downwards, seems naturally to go after celts and cromlechs, to 
do a little mild antiquarianism. Anything very vigorous in any 
line we suspect that Mr. Marryat is not capable of ; but all that 
he tells is agreeable enough, and often instructive into the bargain. 
We only wish he would break himself of his vile habit of throwing 
half his thoughts into French. 

It is in a small country like Denmark, which feels that it is 
not quite so much thought of as it deserves, that national feeling 
seems always to be strongest. We see something of this in 
smaller countries attached, even on equal terms, to greater ones. A 
Scotchman always carries about him the consciousness that he is 
not an Englishman, but an Englishman never stops to think that 
he is not a Scotchman. But in a distinct nation which forms, if 
asmall, yet still an independent European power, the feeling of 
nationality will be stronger still. Certainly, since Scandinavia 
settled down into something like order in the eleventh century, 
Denmark has never been more than a second-rate Power in 
Europe. It has never reached that European position which for 
awhile belonged to the sister kingdom of Sweden. But, both 
in its own Scandinavian world, and in the general European 
world, Denmark has been in*past times much greater than it is 
now. The Danish mind is therefore strongly tempted to dwell 
upon the past and its glories. But the feeling with which Den- 
mark ra to the past is quite different from the dreamy, 
unpractical feeling of races whose greatness is only to be found 
in the past, and that perhaps only a mythical past. The feeling 
of a Dane for Gorm and Waldemar is quite different from 
the feeling of an Irishman for Brian Boroihme. The old Den- 
mark is still quite alive and well. Gorm and Thyra made the 
Dannewirk as a defence against German inroads in the tenth 
century, and the very same Dannewirk was occupied by Danish 
troops in resisting German inroads in the nineteenth. So in the 
Greek War of Independence, the very spots of Marathon and 
Thermopyle were the scenes of new conflicts between Greeks 
and barbarians. But there the remembrance had to Jeap over 
centuries, during Which Marathon and Thermopyle were for- 

otten, while we may believe that in Denmark Gorm and 

is Dannewirk have never been forgotten for a single moment. 
In Denmark, as in England, the continuity between the present 
and the past has never been broken. The nation has gone on really 


* A Residence in Jutland, the Danish Isles, and Copenhagen. By Horace 
Marryat. 2 vols. London: Murray. 1860, 


advancing. Aristocratic domination was exchanged in the seven- 
teenth century for a sort of popular despotism. The King—the 
hereditary King, not a Faustin or a Napoleon—was invested 
with absolute power by the national consent. That power, not- 
withstanding occasional freaks and excesses, was used, on the 
whole, as a trust for the national good. At all events, both 
Norway and Denmark grew under it into fitness to receive con- 
stitutional freedom in the last and the present generation. And 
if Denmark has fallen from the wide dominion of its ancient 
days, it has at all events proved its full capacity to hold its own 
against aggression. The subjects of Waldemar, or of the great 
Cnut himself, could not have outdone the defence of Fredericia 
or the bayonet-charge on Idstedt Moor. However the present 
dispute is to be settled, such a brave little State must not be 
swallowed up or weakened either by Prussia in particular, or by 
Germany in general. Still less must true gallantry and patriotic 
feeling be allowed to become, in the North as well as in the 
South, the catspaw of the Parisian usurper. 

But, leaving politics apart, Mr. Marryat seems to have col- 
lected matter upon every other conceivable subject. It is won- 
derful to run through the mass of stories which he has gathered 
together of all kinds and of all ages. Mythical and early his- 
torical legends, popular local traditions, tales of court-gossip of 
later times, all are equally acceptable to him, and of course, among 
such a stock, a great many are well worth preserving. The worst 
is that, coming in, as they do, without any sort of arrangement, 
according as Mr. Marryat happens to visit this or that place to 
which the story belongs, one sometimes gets a little puzzled as 
to their chronological order. The history of Denmark is ve 
little known, even to generally well-informed people. If you te 
a story about Charles V. or Louis XIV., it has some little 
meaning for everybody. Everybody has some general notion 
who those princes were, when they lived, and what kind of people 
they were. But few people, save those who have specially worked 
Scandinavian history, are likely to have more than a dim general 
idea that all the kings of Denmark for some centuries past, have 
been called either Christian or Frederick, but with anything but 
a clear conception as to the date or character of this particular 
Christian or that particular Frederick. One King Christian is 
known to the world because his name figures in the history of 
Gustavus Vasa, and another because he both married a British 
princess and contrived—vicariously, indeed, and unconsciously— 
to run his head against a British bombardment; but few, save 
Danes, are likely to know much about King Christian who “stood 
by the high mast, in reek and damp.” The slightest possible 
connected sketch would have made Mr. Marryat’s stories of 
kings, queens, ministers, favourites, and royal mistresses a good 
deal more intelligible. The court scandal of Denmark is, of 
course, very much like the court scandal of other countries ; and 
though the absolute power of the Danish a was, on the 
whole, exercised for the good of the nation, yet the possession of 
that absolute power enabled them often to play very strange 

ranks towards those who came more immediately in their way. 
The story of Queen Caroline Matilda, sister of our George the 
Third, will be at once remembered. But we are rather amused 
at the way in which Mr. Marryat’s patriotism is excited by the 
sight of the picture of an earlier princess of the house of 
Hanover:— 

Here side by side he [Frederick V.| han 
daughter of George II. of England. a noble presence, nez en l’air, 
thrown back, her portrait is the ne plus ultra of regal dignity ; conscious of her 
birth, asa ——_ of England should be, conscious of her beauty as a woman, 
and perhaps of the admiration she could never fail to command, she stands, 
beautiful, beneficent in expression, void of all Russian hauteur and German 
morgue. I returned twice to gaze upon this portrait, and felt proud to see 
a princess of our royal stock stand out as a constellation among the coarser 
specimens of German royalty. 

This, by the bye, is a specimen of Mr. Marryat’s trick of - 
ging in French words at sonar step; but what is really co 
the ye which Mr. Marryat clearly looks upon this daughter 
of a German man and a German woman—whether born on 
German or English ground we have not stopped to reckon—as 
no less a born Briton than the daughter of Henry Tudor and 
Anne Boleyn, or the daughter of James Stuart and Anne Hyde. 
That we come across many royal mistresses in Denmark, as else- 
where, is nothing wonderful ; the odd thing is that more than 
one Danish king had two wedded wives at once. Frederick 
the Fourth, for instance, while his Queen is living, marries with 
his left hand the daughter of the Prussian Minister, “in the pre- 
sence of her father, of the Cabinet Ministers, and councillors of 
State.” The father of this strange sort of bride writes an expla- 
natory letter to his Court, hoping his own sovereign will not 
object. His daughter's conduct is approved by everybody ; he has 
himself consulted the Bible, and he does not find a single word 
by which a King is forbidden to have more than one wife—* it is 
only the obstinacy of the Church.” This kind of bigamy, which 
it seems was called a “ conscience-marriage,” had, in those days, 
to be defended by Ambassador Viereck by his private notions of 
Scripture interpretation, and by the judgment of Luther and 
Melanchthon in the matter of Philip of Hesse. In our days he 
might have taken much higher ground, and have boldly appealed 
to the authority of the infallible Jupiter itself. 

Mr. Marryat appears not to have learned Danish till afier 
he had been some while in Denmark. It seems, from his ac- 
count, just as one would have oo that what is looked 
down upon as the patois of Jutland is much more like English 
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than the high-polite Danish of Copenhagen. In the like sort, 
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we have heard an Aquitanian peasant-woman tell her child to be 
“tranquilla,” pronouncing every letter distinctly in a wa 
doubtless very offensive to Parisian ears, but which, if it made it 
“bad French,” certainly made it very good Latin. The common 
Danish surnames, Thomsen, Jonsen, &c., are exactly the same as 
those common in the Danish parts of England. And we rejoice 
to hear that three of the most ancient families in Denmark are 
those of Stubbe, Snubbe, and Grubbe. Pott, Smit, Hég, Pig, 
Prip, &c., are also illustrious, though Hig seems to be iden- 
tical not with our Hogg, but with our Hawke. But, alas, the 
same weaknesses prevail in Denmark as in England. Anciently, 
in Denmark, as in all really aristocratic lands, a noble surname 
was enough ; a Stubbe was illustrious as a Stubbe, just like a 
Fabius, an Erlach, or a Dandolo. But in later times the weakness 
of titles has come in, men are made counts and barons, and 
counts and barons are not content with the ancestral mono- 
syllable. “ Pott,” with some lingering respect for his fore- 
fathers, enlarges himself into “ Pottendorff,” but “ Smit,” with 
a bolder flight, rises into “ Lillienschiold.” While he is about 
it, this is surely better than to deface himself into Smyth, 


enmark is the land of antiquaries and antiquities. But 
though we knew its wealth in all matters of the primeval kind, 
and the diligence of their expounders, from King Frederick the 
Seventh downwards, we were hardly prepared for the number 
of fine and remarkable churches which Mr. Marryat has seen, 
and of some of which he gives us engravings, and—more laudably 
still—ground-plans. There are some round churches especially 
worthy of attentive notice. Mr. Marryat seems to have rigidly 
confined his travels within the modern political boundaries of the 
kingdom. Otherwise we could have wished him to have crossed 
the Sound to the old metropolitan church of Denmark, and to 
have given us an account of Lund to match his account of 
Roeskilde. He has, by the way, when speaking of that see and 
its bishops, made an odd confusion by saying “ William, an 
Englishman by birth, Bishop of Roeskilde in the days of King 
Harald, brother of Canute the Great, first constructed here a small 
wooden church, . . . and in the time of . . . Syend Estridson 
. one of stone was erected.” By ‘“ Harald, brother of Canute 
the Great,” he must mean Harald, son of Svend Estrithson, and 
brother, therefore, not of the Great Cnut, but of his grandnephew 
Cnut, called the Saint. Also, in another pore. Mr. Marryat 
has most strangely confounded Gorm the Old, King of Denmark, 
with our own Alfred's proselyte, Guthrum-/“thelstan of East- 
Anglia. 
Altogether, Mr. M at has given us an amusing and instruc- 
tive book. He is himself pleased with Denmark, and wishes to 
send other people there after him. But he does not wish to send 
every body there after him. Young gentlemen in search of adven- 
tures had better go to the East or to the further North. Den- 
mark is recommended to travellers of a more sober cast :— 

But for those more advanced in life—who have been everywhere and have 
done 1 samy eo abominate being whirled for pleasure across the fair 
face ot Europe by a locomotive—who detest German baths and their wicked- 
nesses—who, feeling they really know and are judges of what is grand and 
beautiful in this world, can afford, without losing their dignity, to be pleased 
with what is not perhaps first-rate—who like to drive through a country, 
to study its history, its customs, and its legends—who are content to take 
people as they find them—who prefer civil and kind treatment, with mode- 
rate prices, to fawning obsequiousness and robbery—to such people I can 
conscientiously promise much pleasure, much interest—especially if in spring- 
time—in their travels through the ancient province of Jutland and the fertile 
sea-girt islands of the Danish Archipelago. 


TCHINOVNICKS.* 


F all the creations of Peter the Great, one of the most 
lasting seems destined to be the official aristocracy he set 
up. Bureaucracy is a favourite word of terror in other lands. 
It is commonly flourished before the eyes of legislators when- 
ever any improvement in administrative machinery is talked of, 
as a sort of bogie to frighten them into quiescence ; and it is an 
unfailing missile to be discharged at the heads of officials when- 
ever they are unusually slow, or impenetrable, or punctilious. 
But in Russia the thing really exists. The Russian Governmentis 
usually described as an autocracy absolutely unlimited by custom 
or law; and the immediate dependents of the Court no doubt 
realize the full value of the description. But as far as regards the 
mass of the seventy million people who inhabit that half of the 
globe’s circumference which lies between the Western frontier 
of Canada and ihe Eastern frontier of Prussia, it is a monarch 
as closely limited as our own was in the time of George III. 
The Sovereign is surrounded with all the pomp and circumstance 
of power, and on foreign affairs, or on great organic questions, 
his influence is perceptible. But on all matters of detail his 
despotism is a fiction. He may lay down great principles in 
magniloquent decrees; but when he proposes to descend from 
the abstract to the concrete, by applying them to his subjects, he 
is powerless in the presence of the impenetrable ¢chin—the hie- 
rarchy of officials. He is at perfect Jiberty to give any orders he 
pleases, and he can obtain as many reports as he likes to ask for, 
averring that those orders have been punctually carried out. But 
his hands to do, and his eyes to see, are furnished by the échin ; 
and they are a compact, organized body, who perfectly com- 


arm their own interests, and who govern Russia, not for him, 
ut for themselves. Russia is a country of boundless resources, and 
the Czars have shown a higher average of talent than any race of 
sovereigns modern Europe has seen. If the two stood in any. 
thing like real contact with each other, an abundant national 


ave ey their Government with a colossal revenue, and the 
rare ability of the Sovereigns would have given them in ap 
unusual measure the blessings of good government in return, 
But the Zchin stands as a solid, hopeless barrier between the two, 
intercepting all the good laws from the one side, and a | 
proportion of the revenue from the other. Russia, in truth, is 
governed as an Irish estate used to be managed. The Emperor 
is practically an absentee landlord, knowing nothing of his estate 
except what the tchin is pleased to tell him; and the seventy 
million subjects fare at the hands of the ¢chin much as the 
cotters fared at the hands of the middleman. Yet this gigantic 
corporation, whose roots in the Russian system are so deep, and 
which sets at defiance alike the earnest benevolence of the Sove: 
reign and the outcries of the people, has only been a century and 
a half in growing. Peter called it into being in order to outweigh 
the independent aristocracy by an aristocracy that should hang 
upon his own mere will; and ‘Paul, in a fit of peculiar insanity, 
delivered himself utterly into its hands, by decreeing that no one 
should ever fill the highest offices who had not passed through 
every one of its fourteen degrees. Under the favour of this law 
it has flourished, until in an incredibly short time it has over. 
shadowed every other power of the State. It has swallowed up 
the aristocracy, and threatens to do the same good office for the 
Sovereign. Nicholas mournfully confessed that he was powerless 
to arrest the corruption and extortion on which it lives, and which 
has at length well-nigh exhausted the resources and paralysed 
the military power of the empire. The present Emperor ap- 
pears to have dimly discerned the truth that a free press is 
only natural and efficient exterminator of this pest. He has, 
therefore, relaxed to a slight extent the severity of his father’s 
censorship. The satire upon the Tchinovnicks—i.c., members 
of the Zehin—which is before us is one of the results 
of this dawning liberty. It is the work of an author 
who was banished to a distance from his home during the reign 
of terror into which Nicholas was frightened by the events of 
1848, and who employed his involuntary leisure in collecting 
amusing stories about Lis enemies the échinovnicks. As soon as 
the new reign began, he was allowed to return home and to pub- 
lish the result of his labours. The anecdotes are caustic enough, 
and the ¢chinovnicks naturally winced ; and, according to their 
traditional custom, flew to the censors for protection. Fortu- 
nately, the Emperor himself expressed a desire to see the book, 
and returned it with the remark that he thought it very amusing, 
which discomfited the ¢chinovnichs and saved the author from 
further molestation. It is not wonderful that, by favour of such 
ee and such hostility, the work has circulated widely in 
ussia. 
The stories are slight, and consist of little else than a string of 
humorous anecdotes touching the misdeeds of officials, strung 
together without very much attempt at art. Like all good stories, 
they probably do not err on the side of extenuation. There may 
be no limit to the rapacity of the officials, but there is probably 
some limit to the servility even of Russians. There is something 
too impishly wicked in the pranks which the tchinovnicks are re- 
presented as playing for the humblest peasantry to have submitted 
to without resistance. No doubt, however, they represent faithfull 
the popular belief upon the subject. The image of a tchinovnick, 
in the mind of a Russian peasant, evidently has something of a 
mythical halo around it. The popular instinct which, amo 
other races, finds its expression in the invention of elves, an 
goblins, and dwarfs, in Russia seizes on the tchinovnick, and 
transmutes him into an imp in uniform. In conformity with this 
twofold character, the author’s stories divide themselves into two 
categories. Some of these are obviously mythical, others are 
probably only slight exaggerations of prevalent corruptions. The 
a for instance, may safely be assigned to the domain of 
able 


He had one sin on his soul—a great sin—he had been the death of “a 
man of another race!” [Tartars, &c., are so called]. It happened thus, 
Our district is, as you know, woody, and a great many of these people live in 
it. They are most simple folk, and well-to-do, but at the same time very 
untidy in their habits, and some foreign diseases have spread amongst them 
to such an extent, as to be transmitted from generation to generation. 
When they have killed a hare, they skin it, and then throw it, uncleaned, 
into a pot to cook—a pot which has not been washed since it was made; in a 
word, the stench is intolerable, but what care they? They eat up all this 
stuff with such an appetite. As a general rule, one would not give a thought 
to such people; they are fools, uncivilized and unclean—re dummies. 
Once, however, one of them went out to shoot a y squirrel, and somehow 
or other, by accident, shot himself in the shoulder. ell, of course there 
was an Inquiry; it was found to have been done by accident, and the 
District Court decided, to ascribe the circumstance to the will of God, but to 
put the peasant into the hands of the district doctor to be cured. 

Ivan Petrovitch received the Court’s order, but voted it a bore going 
there; it was such a dreadful way off. However, having recollected that 
the peasant was well-to-do, as he happened to be on duty on that side of the 
country about three weeks later, he took him in his way. Meanwhile, the 
man’s shoulder had got quite well. The Doctor arrived, and read the ukase. 

“Strip !” says he. 

“ But, papa, my shoulder is quite well,” says the peasant; “it has been 
well more than four weeks.” 

“But look, you idolator, look at the ukase! I am commanded to cure 


* Tchinownicks: Sketches of Provincial Life. From the Memoirs of the 
retired Conseiller de Cour in (Saltikow). Translated by F. Aston, 
London: Booth. 1861. 


you.” 


There was nothing for it, so the peasant stripped, and the other began to 


as pero! should have been the result. The Russians could . 
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ick him on the still tender spot. The fellow roared for his life, but the 
r merely grinned, and pointed to the paper. And he only left off, when 
the t had given him three gold pieces. 

“ Now,” said he, “ God be with you!” 

When Ivan Petrovitch was again in want of money, he went —_ to pay 
the peasant a visit, and in this way he pum him for more than a year, 
till he had sucked out all the money the man had. The poor fellow got thin, 
could neither eat nor drink—he raved on the subject of the Doctor. When, 
however, the latter found, that no more money was to be got, he gave up his 
visits. The peasant took breath, and began to pluck up a bit. One day, 
however, it happened, that a certain tchinovnick, quite a different individual, 

through the village, and asked the people after this man’s health 
(many tehinovnicks knew him from his wy So they told the 
peasant, that there was a tchinovnick asking after him—and what do you 
think? He, imagining that this was the Doctor, come to practise upon him 
_ off , without saying a word to any one, and hanged 
himself. 


The officials in general, however, are not represented as relying 
on this peculiar application of surgical art for their — 
Over ond have the regular bribes invariably received from those 
who require their services in any capacity, judicial or administra- 
tive, the favourite resource appears to be an “inquiry.” If 
any district or merchant is to be fleeced, the tchinovnick gives 
notice that there is a suspicion that a crime has been committed, 
and that an inquiry must take place. Russian officials are very 
zealous, and nothing must be spared to make the inquiry per- 
fect. Every corner with which the suspected crime can be con- 
nected must be searched, though it should be necessary to pull 
the owner’s house to pieces in the process. Every peasant for 
miles round must be summoned, however inconvenient it ma 
be for them to remain in attendance upon the inquiry while their 
harvest is rotting in the ground. Until all parties concerned 
are content to make it worth the tchinovnick’s while to be negli- 
gent, there is no limit to the enthusiasm with which his duties 
are carried out. 

Mr. Aston has adorned the book with a kind of moralizing 
prologue and epilogue, besides a running commentary on the 
stories. They are by no means improved by their somewhat pon- 
derous setting. Very possibly he has collected matter enough 
during a residence in Russia for an interesting work of his own 
upon a subject which is still tolerably fresh ; but the contrast 
between Saltikow’s lively irony and Mr. Aston’s long-winded 
— is anything but favourable to the impressiveness of 
the latter. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


SAINT MARC GIRARDIN has at last published the 

e fourth volume of his Cours de Littérature Dramatique.* 

This work, containing the substance of the lectures delivered by 
the author at the Sorbonne, is certainly a remarkable production, 
and quite worthy of the reputation which it has obtamed. The 
oricinality of M. Saint Mare Girardin’s character as a critic does 
not consist in his departing from the old literary traditions of 
La Harpe, Geoffroy, and Dussault, for this course has also 
been adopted by MM. Sainte-Beuve, Villemain, and Nisard, 
his confréres ; but whilst the author of the Causeries du Lundi, 
to quote only one instance, delights in minute psychological 
analysis, and seems like the Teniers of modern French literature, 
M. Saint Mare Girardin is, above all, a moralist, and no one 
surpasses him for the skill with which he enforces a practical 
lesson from the books and subjects on which he discourses. He 
professes to examine l’Usage des Passions dans le Drame. 
Accordingly, he takes singly the principal elements of the human 
heart, and whilst seeing how they have been illustrated and 
developed by the most eminent dramatists of every age and 
country, he is naturally led to give, on comparative literature, 
some interesting and suggestive remarks. The fourth volume of 
the Cours de Littérature Dramatique treats of conjugal love. It 
has already appeared in a fragmentary shape in Charpentier's 
Magasin de Lnbrairie, and will be found to contain, amongst 
other strikmg essays, a curious parallel between Corneille, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, and George Sand. 
M. Géruzez, like M. Saint Mare Girardin, belongs to the 
Sorbonne. A few years ago, he occupied the difficult but honour- 
able post of suppléant, or assistant-professor, to M. Villemain, and 
the brilliant style of his teaching, the happiness of his illustra- 
tions, above all, his well-known character as a Liberal in politics, 
attracted crowds to his lectures. By a clever maneuvre, the 
Imperial Government managed to remove M. Géruzez from the 
influential position he filled so ably, and under the reasonable 
lea of promoting him, they appointed him Secretary to the 
aculté des Lettres, an office which precludes all direct commu- 
nication with the young students of the University. Oral teach- 
ing, however, is not the only resource left open to an active and 
intelligent mind, and M. Géruzez has devoted his leisure to the 
composition of an excellent history of French literature, the 
second edition of which, thoroughly revised and enlarged, is now 
before us.t In the space of two octavo volumes, the author suc- 
ceeds in giving a complete view of his subject from the earliest 
time to the dawn of the Revolution of 1789. The quotations 
interspersed throughout the narrative are sufficiently numerous 
to mark out the distinctive mental features of every author, and 


* Cours de Littérature Dramatique, ou de ? Usage des Passions dans le 


Drame, Par M. Saint Mare Girardin, —_— de PA 


the transitions from one topic to the other are so naturally con- 
trived, that the effect produced by the whole work is that of a 
beautiful picture, in which all the colours, all the shades, are 


harmoniously blended together. The Académie Frangaise never 
bestowed a reward more appropriately than when it gave, at its 
public sitting, the Bordin prize to M. Géruzez. 

M. Dubois-Guchan, Procureur-Impérial at Nantes, deserves 
credit for his frankness, at any rate. He has taken up the pen 
with the firm purpose of writing the panegyric of Cesarism.* 
He wishes to reconcile us to a traditions, and in sketchin, 
the picture of Roman society during the period which ela 
between Augustus and the Antonines, his real object is to 
describe what he imagines to be the destinies of France. At 
the very outset of his investigations, M. Dubois-Guchan meets 
what other more modest historians would perhaps call a 
formidable difficulty. The government of the Cwsars is the 
pattern, he says, which we must copy. The Caesars? suggests 
a critic; but do not all historians agree in representin > 
with two or three exceptions, as the scourges of mankind, and is 
our beaw ideal of a ruler one of those monsters whose life has 

n recorded by Suetonius or Herodianus? The author of 
Tacite et son Sizcle meets the objection with the remark that the 
annals of the Roman Empire have reached us in a deplorably 
mutilated state. His text is, that the devil is never so black as 
he seems. All the accounts of the Cesars with which we are 
familiar must be thrown overboard as histoire de fantaisie, and 
accordingly he, M. Dubois-Guchan, proceeds to the rescue of 
injured innocence, Like a true panel, he takes under 
his special protection Tiberius and Caligula. He evidently does 
his best to upset, not only the graphic narrative of M. Ampére, 
but also the works of all the most learned scholars who have 
examined the condition of society during the Roman Empire. 
Like old Reynard the Fox, in La Fontaine’s well-known fable, 
he has a good word for the most arrant knaves that ever wielded 
les uerelleurs, jusqu’aux simples mitins, 

ous ju aux 
Sont, @aprés fai, de petits satnts, 
The work of M. Dubois-Guchan extends over two volumes of 
very close and very tedious print indeed. It is the dullest réqui- 
sitoire we have ever met with; and the els which con- 
tinually occur between the Roman Empire of the time of the 
Cesars and the French Empire under the Napoleons, although 
now and then ingenious, are by no means flattering wo our Gal- 
lican neighbours. How should we like to be told that we are 
only fit to be ruled like a flock of sheep by a drunken madman or 
by a coarse-minded gladiator? Whatshould we think of a writer 
—a magistrate—telling us that, even supposing the Cesars were 
sometimes queer in their ideas of morality, well, after all, rulers 
of their kind are the only ones fit for us? And yet such, in two 
words, is the entire drift of M. Dubois-Guchan’s argument. 
Whilst declaiming against l'histoire de fantaisie, our author 
had evidently in his eye M. de Lamartine’s History of the 
Girondists. But he should have remembered that facts may 
be misrepresented otherwise than under the form of a brilliant, 
artistic, highly-wrought narrative. There are such books as the 
heavy compilations of Varillas or M. Capefigue, where a great 
display of learning is employed in the support of the most 
startling paradoxes. 
M. Mercier de Lacombe has published, under the title 
Henri IV. et sa Politique,t a very valuable sketch of the reign 
of the first Bourbon monarch. ‘Duties the last ten or fifteen 
years, the policy of Henry IV., his home administration, and his 
supposed designs against the House of Austria, have been fully 
and ably discussed by many competent historians. The collec- 
tions of State Papers edited by M. Berger de Xivray supplied 
the materials ; the large work of M. Poirson followed ; and now 
we are furnished with a kind of résumé which will enable us to 
survey, almost at one glance, the principal events of the reign, 
and the reforms introduced by the Kin in the various branches 
of the public service. M. Mercier de mbe has divided his 
work into two sections. He considers, first, Henry IV. in his 
relations with his own subjects; and secondly, he examines the 
line of conduct which that Prince adopted in his dealings with 
his neighbours. The preliminary chapter, which opens the work, 
contains a remarkable appreciation of the League—M. de 
combe showing that the secret of its ultimate failure should be 
sought in the extraordinary use the Guises and their adherents 
made of the most revolutionary doctrines for the purpose of 
destroying the very principle of all liberty. A number of notes 
and documents, in some cases hitherto unpublished, have been 
added by the author as illustrations of all the important parts of 
’ his narrative. 

It is quite evident that M. Delorme has my 4 mastered 
the history and literature of Ancient Greece. In discoursing to 
us about Les Hommes d’ Homére,t he gives us really a detailed 
critique of the Iliad and Odyssey, viewed not merely as models 
of the highest kind of poetry, but also as representing a certain 
state of ‘e; <r state with which we are still imperfectly 
acquainted. M. Delorme begins by a few considerations of a 


® Tacite et son Sidcle. Par M. Dubois-Guchan, Procureur-Impérial. 
2 vols. Paris: Didier. London: Jeffs, 

+ Henri IV. et sa Politique. Par Charles Mercier de Lacombe. Paris: 
Didier. London: Jeffs. 
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general nature on the heroic ages, their character, the legends 
and traditions referring to Homer and to the poets of the Homeric 
school. In his second chapter, he goes on to deduce from the 
text of the two Greek epics a kind of theory, if we may so say; 
of Olympus and its supernatural inhabitants: Cloud-com- 
Relling Jove, Juno, and all the other denizens of the Sacred 

ount are successively reviewed, Hercules and his peculiar 
legend being reserved for the honour of a distinct chapter. Then 
comes an inquiry into the various elements which form the proto- 
type of a hero according to the Homeric poems; and neces- 
sarily, a disquisition on the nature and consequences of Grecian 
polytheism. M. Delorme points out very judiciously the vices of 
a system which destroyed the principles of morality, both by 
ignoring the true superiority of the Divine nature, and also by 
leaving the question of a future life entirely unanswered. As far 
as the notion of the beautiful is concerned, there is no doubt that 
the poems ascribed to Homer exercised a very great influence. 
M. Delorme has carefully illustrated this point, and he asks, in 
conclusion, that we should not pass too severe a judgment upon 
an age and a civilization which has left behind it such brilliant 
monuments as the Odyssey and the Iliad. 

Le Charnier des Innocents !* this gloomy title reminds us at 
once of those astounding novels which twenty years ago used to 
make our hair stand on end, and which the famous maxim /'art 
pour l'art had rendered so fashionable. There was a time when, 
under the pretext of writing medieval romances, the adepts of 
the romantic coterie used to cut out a page or two from some 
obscure old chronicle, then put together all the moral, mental, 
and physical deformities which the imagination could suggest, 
and served up the mixture to the public in two volumes octavo, 
adorned with woodcuts by Tony Johannot. This archeological 
JSurore, originally suggested by the vogue of Sir Walter Scott's 
novels, and immediately connected with the publication of Victor 
Hugo's Notre Dame de Paris, had, we thought, disappeared for 
ever, when lo! M. Julien Lemer invites us to a charnel house, 
and by way of recreation places before us a compound of such 
atrocities that even M. Siméon Chaumier’s Zavernitre de la 
Cité or M. Gaillardet’s Tour de Nesle must seem as milk-and- 
water platitudes in comparison. We do not wish to deny M. 
Lemer’s talent as a writer, but he might have applied it to the 
treatment of more agreeable subjects. ‘The volume entitled Contes 
pour les Jours de Pluie,t although not deserving any very special 
notice, is at least perfectly unobjectionable in this respect, and it 
contains about a dozen novelettes simply and interestingly told. M. 
Lemer brings forward his Charnier des Innocents under the patron- 
age of M. Victor Hugo. M. Plouvier’s recuei/ is heralded by aletter 
from George Sand, in which the illustrious author of Consuelo has 
taken the opportunity of defining and describing very accurately 
the condition of French imaginative literature after the first 
appearance of M. De Chateaubriand. Whilst thus pointing out 
the defects of what she calls /'école satanique, George Sand, it 
will be noticed, is pronouncing a verdict against a very large 
part of her own compositions; but she has now definitely given 
up the duties of social reformer, and instead of attempting to 
set the world right again, she confines herself to the easier task 
of writing tales with the only design of amusing her readers. 
La Ville Noire and Le Marquis de Villemert have already 
appeared in the pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes. The 
former narrative gives us, in connexion with a pleasant story, a 
picturesque account of the iron foundries of the south of France, 
whilst the latter is a quiet entertaining tale of real life, the 
interest being kept up through the cleverly-drawn contrast 
between two brothers and the high-minded disinterestedness of 
a dame de compagnie, who ultimately marries the Marquis de 
Villemer. 

We are glad to see a cheap, elegant, and correct edition of the 
work of M. Auguste Brizeux.§ This gentleman was one of the 
poets who belonged to the great romantic crusade; and the 
delightful volume published by him, anonymously at first, under 
the simple title Marie, excited great attention twenty years 
ago, not only on account of its freshness, but also as contrastin 
so thoroughly with the feverish and highly-wrought composi- 
tions of it. Auguste Barbier, Alfred de Musset, and other 
ogra celebrated poets. There is, perhaps, some degree 
of monotony in the style of M. Brizeux, but as the songster 
of nature and of rural life, he possesses bis original features, and 
there is much of true pathos in the lays he dedicated to the 
heaths and solitudes of his own beloved Brittany. M. Saint 
René Taillandier, in forming the task of collecting and 
editing the poems of iva Brizeux, has added an interesting 
bio am sketch of the writer, whose intimate friend he was, 
pee ya o died under his roof at Montpellier. As we are just 
now noticing works of imagination, let us not forget M. | 
Lacaussade’s Poémes et Paysages.|| The author of this little 
volume has aimed, he says, at describing tropical scenery. A 
native of the Isle Bourbon, he sings those brilliant landscapes 
with which Bernardin de St. Pierre had already made us 


Fi > pene des Innocents. Par Julien Lemer. Paris: Dentu. Lon- 
+ Contes pour les Jours de Pluie. Par Ernest Plouvier. Avec une Pré- 
face par George Sand. Paris: Dentu. London: Jeffs. 
} La Ville Noire—La Marquis de Viilemer. Par George Sand. vols. 
Paris: Michel Lévy. London: Jeffs. 
Poésies completes de A ¢ Brizeur, précédées @une Notice. Par 
Saint René Taillandier. 2 vols. Paris: Michel Lévy. London: Jeffs. 


familiar, but together with these rich descriptions, he mingles 
very appropriately strains of a more philosophical character, 
M. Lacaussade has evidently a strong predilection for M. Saint 
Beuve’s poetry, but he is no mere imitator, and the seventeenth 
iece of his collection is the only one, we think, which may be 
ound fault with for its being too much like a mere pasticcio, 
M. Alfred Méziéres treats the French public with one of the 
most interesting monographs of Shakspeare* which it has ever 
been our good fortune to read. Professor of Foreign Literature 
at the Faculté des Lettres of Nancy, M. Méziéres has studied 
closely and carefully the great English poet. He says himself, 
in his preface, that for more than six years Shakspeare 
is his cherished, his constant companion. All the critiques 
written by German commentators on the life and works of 
Shakspeare are familiar to him. In London, in Edinburgh, in 
Dresden, in Berlin, he has seen Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, 
tformed by the best actors. He has taken for the subject of 
is lectures the principal portions of that wonderful dramatic 
gallery, and now he presents us with the final results of what 
can be truly called a labour of love. It would be curious to 
trace the history of Shakspeare’s influence on the other side of 


the Channel, from the amusing critiques of Voltaire and the go. . 


called translations of Letourneur to the recent researches of 
MM. Guizot, Philaréte Chasles, and Alfred de Vigny ; but this 
is a point which we cannot even attempt in this short summary, 
With respect to M. Méziéres’ volume, let us merely say that 
the author has very wisely kept a middle course between 
the absurd theories of some German commentators and 
the no less absurd one-sided declamations of the French critics 
belonging to what is still called the classical school. He has 
skilfully turned to the best advantage the scanty sources ‘of 
information which we possess on the life of the poet, and he has 
supplied the deficiency by such inferences as appeared to him to 
arise from the plays themselves. The character of Henry V. 
seems to M. Méziéres the most important of all those drawn by 
Shakspeare, and he is inclined to adopt the opinion of the Ger. 
man critic, M. Gervinus, who considers that the mental features of 
the monarch are to a great extent those of the poet. In the 
eighth and last chapter of his work, M. Méziéres sums up and 
gives, in a few brief remarks, the résumé of his discussion. The 
most striking feature of Shakspeare’s dramatic works is, he 
thinks, the breadth of the composition—that complex character 
which Lessing indicates when he says that his plays are “ the 
mirror of nature.” The moral grandeur of the dvamatis persone 
is another important element—the one, in fact, which has chiefly 
contributed to Shakspeare’s popularity. M. Méziéres judiciously 
observes that works of mere imagination very seldom are appre- 
ciated beyond the cultivated classes of society. If a ’s 
writings enjoy world-wide renown, if foreigners delight in them 
quite as much as his countrymen, if, especially amongst his own 

eople, he is read, studied, and admired by men of every station 
in life, this merely is a proof that he has given utterance to 
= and thoughts which are the common stock of humanity 
at large. 

The thick octavo volume in which Dr. Robinett has professed 
to give a notion of Auguste Comte is rather disappointing. The 
biographical details supplied are extremely meagre ; and in order 
to get at a few interesting particulars, the reader is obliged to 
onle through pages of the most obscure Positivist jargon. 
Dr. Robinet has divided his work into three parts—the first being 
a nebulous exposition of the new philosophy, the second con- 
taining a memoir of Auguste Comte, and the last giving us an 
account of the present state and future prospects of Positivism. 
The pieces justificatives—thirty in number—form the most 
valualile feature in the volume, and may be profitably consulted 
by those who would study a curious chapter in the history of 
metaphysical speculation during the nineteenth century. 

M. Charles Lévéque has just printed, under the title La 
Science du Beau,t an important essay, which obtained, in 1859, 
a prize at the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. 
the topics relating to the science of esthetics are completely 
treated in these two volumes. The theories of the a 

hilosophers, such as Plato, Aristotle, Kant, Schelling, 

Best, are examined and discussed. M. Lévéque thinks that 
the problem of esthetics has never yet been solved. But it can 
be solved; and the questions suggested by the notion of the 
beautiful may be reduced to jeer what is the impression 
which the beautiful produces upon us? and, secondly, what is 
the essence, the nature of the beautiful considered in itself? An 
investigation of these questions leads M. Lévéque to the state- 
ment of a certain number of principles or axioms which he applies 
to poetry, eloquence, and the various branches of the fine arts, 
such as architecture, painting, sculpture, and music. 


* Shakspeare: scs (Luvres et ses Critiques. Par Alfred Mézitres. Paris: 


London: Jeffs. 
+ Notice sur VGiuvre et sur la Vie d’ Auguste Comte. Par le Docteur 
Robinet, son Médecin. Paris: Dunod. London: Jeffs. 
t La Science du Beau: Etudiée dans ses Principes, dans son Application 
¢ ove = Histoire. Par Charles Lévéque. 2 vols, Paris: Durand. 
mdon: Jeiis, 


Norice.—The publication of the “Saturpay Revirw” takes 
place on Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, 


|| Poémes et Paysages. Par A, Lacaussade. Seconde Edition. Paris: 
Dentu. London: Jeffs, 


and copies may be obtained in the Country, through any 
News-Agent, on the day of publication. 
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